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yourself in very extraordinary terms, and take a strange liberty 
with a man you never spoke with before to-day.’’ 

**Oh, well, Truth ought to hide herself in the bottom of a well, 
sure enough; for if she takes a peep in the daylight, half the people 


** Arnold,’”’ repeated Arthur, with a disagreeable memory rising 
before him of a handsome and overbearing young man, who had 
visited Clayton in the days of his own boyhood; ‘‘not Theodore 
Arnold, of Richmond ?”’ 


OTELIEA CLAYTON; 


oR, é 


THE FORSAKEN BRIDE, 
BY MISS A. E, DUPUY. 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ COUNTRY NEIGHBORHOOD,” ‘‘ HUGUENOT 
EXILES,”’ ETC. 





The preceding chapters may be found in the monthly part for Jun:. 





CHAPTER xv.—Continued. 


ARTHUR had his supper served in his own apartment, and after 
reading the local paper which the landlord sent up with it, he was 
thinking of retiring that he might get a good night’s rest prepara- 
tory to his journey of the morrow, when arap came to his door. 
On opening it, to his surprise he found his acquaintance of the 
stable yard before him. Mr. Walker smiled blandly and said, 

‘*Pardon the intrusion, Mr. Clayton, but there are so few people 
stopping here, that I find myself without companionship down 
stairs; and that, to a talker, is a calamity, you know. I have 
taken the liberty of coming up to your room, because I am lately 
from the neighborhood of the Park, and can give you an account of 
what is going on there at present.” 

There was no resource but to invite him to enter, and his last 
words aroused the interest of the young man at once. Mr. Walker 
threw himself on a chair with the air of one whp felt himself quite 
at home, and stretching his feet towards the wood fire, said, 

“This is comfortable now, but a little different from the Park, 
eh? Do you know that the world is divided in opinien concerning 
you, Mr. Clayton? One half commend your disinterestedness in 
giving up the entail and letting your cousin come in for the 
property, and the other half denounce you as an ungrateful fool to 
sacrifice your own interests, and the happiness of Miss Clayton at 
the same time.” 


‘Really, sir,” haughtily replied Arthur, ‘‘ I must say you express 


she only squints at fly into a regular passion 
with her. I’m a free and easy sort of fellow» 
and speak out whatI think. It makes peo- 
ple angry sometimes, but Jem Walker is al 
tue safer company for his candor. There’s 
no sneaking, under-hand doings with him, 
Come now, old fellow, don’t get mad with me, 
because I was blunt enough to tell you, off- 
hand, of what everybody’s been talking for 
the last four days.” 

TI really wish other people would let my 
affairs alone, I can manage them to suit 
myself, without the assistance of any busy 
body.” 

‘‘ We have all wished the same thing some 
; time in our lives,” replied Walker com- 
posedly ; ‘but it’s no use. The world takes 
such a warm interest in us that it must mix 
itself up with our concerns. By the way, 
wouldn’t you like to hear who has taken your 
place at the Park ?” 

Anxious to learn what had occurred there 
since his departure, Arthur almost involun- 
tarily said— 

‘Some intimate friend of the family, I sup- 
pose. There are many who would come to 
my cousin at such a time.’’ 

«Oh, yes, the rich never lack friends ; espe- 
cially a rich young girl who knows nothing 
about life. Mrs. Arnold and her son have taken 
up their abode with Miss Clayton for the pre- 
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“ The door unclosed and Anita walked in. 
her, and her turban lay upon her brow in its qaost majestic folds.” 


Captain Waters, for he it was, came rapidly toward Arnold and laid his hand upon the bridle, as he said, “ I began 


to fiar you would fail me, Theodore,”’ 











sent, and I suppose young Arnold will take the management of the ; 
property into his hands, with the assistan:e of the family lawyer.” 





She wore her shawl wrapped around 


‘“«The very same. By a lucky chance he happened to be visiting 
in the neighbourhood when the old General died—and stepped into 
clover at once. As you say, he is a handsome fellow, and can play 
the mischief with women’s hearts, if the truth is toldon him. It 
doesn’t take a Solomon to tell the result; the heiress will give him 
her hand and fortune, and then where will you be, Mr. Arthur 
Clayton, I wonder ?”’ 

Arthur could not repress a smile at this singular query, put with 
an expression of comical conceit. He quietly replied— 

**T shall be attending to my own business in the country to which 
Lam going to emigrate. If Arnold is worthy of my cousin, I shall 
make no objection to the marriage you seem to consider almost as a 
certain thing, wnen the proper time arrives for it to take place.” 

“‘The proper time will be whenever the lady chooses, I reckon,” 
said Walker, with his eyes bent furtively upon the candid face of 
the young man, as if he would read his most secret thoughts. fle was 
baffled by the careless rejoinder— 

‘*Perhaps so; but is Mr. Arnold as clever as he is fascinating ? 
As he is to be so nearly connected with me, I am naturally desirous 
of learning something of the character of the man.” 

* Arnold’s a trump; he might be judged by the rule of ‘ handsome 
is as handsome does,’ and still be the finest looking fellow of your 
acquaintance. He deserves the good luck of winning the heiress, 
if any one does.” 

‘And needs her fortune as much as any other,”’ replied Clayton 
coolly. ‘‘Is Mr. Arnold a particular friend of yours ?” 

“* No—o—not exactly a friend; but I’ve seen enough of him to 
know that he is a real good fellow, and no mistake. They say the 
heiress grieves as much over the cousin that left her so uncere- 
moniously as she docs over the loss of her father. It’s lucky that 
Arnold is there to bind up her wounded heart, for n@w’s the time for 
him to come in and wih.” 

Clayton arose, and haughtily said— 

‘* Excuse me, Mr. Walker, but I have heard as much of your news 
as I am willing to listen to; and as I am very much fatigued, I wish 
to retire for the night. My advice to you is, the next time you are 
admitted to the company of a gentleman, you will be a little more 
particular in the style of your conversation. Good night, sir.” 

Walker also arose, and leaned calmly upon the back of his chair, 
as he replied— 

‘* There now, it’s just as I said; you’re like everybody else. The 
truth must be put behind a mist before you can bear a glimpse of it. 
I am really sorry that you flared up so, for I wanted to play a game 
of loo with you, to pass away the time. S’pose you think better of 
it, and take a hand, any-how.” 

‘* Excuse me, I only play cards for amusement, and you probably 
for money.” 

“As to that, it makes no difference. I’m not sleepy; and I’ve 
nothing to do, so I’ll play without betting.” 

‘I am disinclined to play on any ter ms, and I require rest; so I 
beg that you will seek some other part ner,” said Clayton, dectSively; 
and with a muttered oath Walker turned away and left the room. 
As he held the door in his hand he paused and said— 

‘* I might consider this ungentlemanly treatment, Mr. Clayton ; 
but I’m willing to believe you don’t mean to insult me in return for 
the information I came up to give you. In the morning, I hope, 
you will be in a better humor and more companionable. Good 
night,” 


” 
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Before a reply could be made, he closed the door and went slow] 
down the wnireabe: but as a L cope from the lamp that lighted it f 
upon his face, anything but the placable spirit he had was 
visible there. Anger and intense hatred were stam upon the 
working features, and he muttered— , ? 

“It needed not this last insult to steel me to the issue. This 
boy seems resolute to make me hate him even more than before. 
rn ruin him first, and then—yes—then I'll take his life.” 

Happily unconscious of the baleful feelings which actuated his 
late companion toward himself, Arthur retired to his couch, not to 
sleep, as he supposed, but to think over what had been told him by 
Walker, and live over again the past years of his life, when the 
love for his uncle, the respect in which he held him, had been the 
central point of his existence. How had the mighty fallen! was 
now his bitter thought, as the events of the past week crowded upon 
him. 

He tried to recall all the incidents of Arnold’s visit to the Park 
years before, but the only distinct impression was that he had con- 
sidered himself overlooked by the self-important young man, who 
was then sporting his first moustache. He remembered incidents 
of petty tyranny which proved that the temper of Arnold was not 

enerous, and he vaguely felt that Otelia had fallen into unscrupu~ 
ous hands when the widow and her son assumed the control of her 
affairs. ’ 

Arthur had a strong attachment to his cousin, and felt the sin- 
cerest interest in her welfare, though he knew it to be impossible that 
he should ever regard her with the passion of love. That she should 
become the prey of a mere fortune-hunter and a cold-hearted man 
of the world, filled him with regret; but he felt that he now pos- 
sessed no power to save or serve her. Then his thoughts took 
another turn, and the fair face of Dora Wentworth flitted before 
him in hazy indistinctness, as the shadowy veil of sleep fell around 
him and wrapped him in its balmy folds. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Mrs. ARNOLD and her son sat in the a deep consultation 
on the condition of affairs around them. They had discovered 
Otelia’s adventure in the forest, and were aware of some of the 
incidents of that disastrous ride. On the following morning Miss 
Clayton would have gone again upon the expedition which had been 
defiated the previous night, but Anita positively assured her that 
Arthur was no longer in the herdsman’s cottage. How she had 
obtained the information she declined revealing, but for its authen- 
ticity she vouched so solemnly that her young mistress was con- 
strained to attach some weight to her words. . 

Miss Clayton had acted under the influence of feverish excite- 
ment, buoyed up by the hope that she should yet bend her cousin to 
her imperious will, and force him to wipe away the insult he had 
put upon her by bowing at last in homage at her feet ; but when 
she found herself defeated at every turn—Arthur escaped beyond 
her reach—all the excitability of her nature was aroused, and she 
fell into violent hysteric spasms, the usual result of any strong emo- 
tion with her. 


Mrs. Arnold would have reasoned with her, or offered such as- 
sistance as she deemed consistent with her own dignity ; but Otelia 
peremptorily refused to permit her to remain in her apartment on 
any terms The attendance of her nurse was all she needed, and 
all she would have. ‘ 

Thus summarily dismissed, Mrs. Arnold sought her son, and 
incgnnty complained that Miss Clayton’s temper was such she 
was afraid they would find it impossible to live with her. The lip 
of the young man curled with a half satirical smile as he asked, 

‘“*When you came hither did you expect to sink at once into a 
downy nest of contentment, or to struggle for the foothold it is so 
important for us to gain? Oteli@ Clayton you have long known 
as the haughtiest and least disciplined child of nature to be found 
in the State. Why then complain of her caprices before you have 
had time to influence her to act differently ?” 

*¢ Child of nature, indeed ?”’ replied his mother, warmly. ‘ You 
may use such terms to others when you speak of this girl, but to 
me you can utter the truth. Such an odious little wretch I scarcely 
ever saw; as a child she tormented me when I visited the house, 
und now that I am here solely on account of her desolate condition, 
she is absolutely rude to me.” 

** She is very ungrateful to act thus, when your motives for com- 
ing to her were so disinterested,’’ was the mocking response. 
‘*Madam, if I am to speak the truth to you, it is incumbent that 
you set me the example. Pray speak no more of the desolation 
of the heiress of Clayton—there are many who would crowd around 
her to offer their sympathies ; but luckily we gained the precedence 
on the score of relationship, ghich the old general has more than 
once repudiated. Let us be satisfied with what we have gained thus 
far, and do not quarrel with good fortune as soon as it begins to 
smile on us.” 

His mother threw herself upon a chair and listened in moody 
silence. Arnold regarded her quietly, and in his expressive face 
was a consciousness of power that showed the immovable will of 
the nature within, re the face was smiling and the eye was 
calm. At length she said, 

**T do not see what I am to gain by burying myself in this dreary 
old country house, with the shadow of death hanging over it, and 
an overbearing young girl to rule it in a manner that I know will be 
distasteful tome. I shall be happier and better off in Richmond; 
but you would have me come, and here I am.” 

‘* And here likely to stay; for no one knows better than you do 
that the means of sustaining yourself in Richmond were at an end; 
and, but for the opportune death of General Clayton, you would 
hve been compelled to ask him for a temporary home. Between 
) ur extravagance and my ill-fortune at cards, our resources were 
pretty well used “p when we came to this neighborhood. Nothin 
could have been better timed for us than the demise of our — 
beloved cousin. Come, madam, I beg that you will be reasonable.” 

** It is well enough for you to talk of my extravagance,” retorted 
the mother; ‘‘but it was your gambling that brought us to such 
a pass that we are compelled to become pensioners on this detest- 
able girl. I believe I hate her for the airs she puts on, and for being 
so rich while I am so poor.” 

“ Frankly spoken, at all events, ma’am ; wy seem to have taken 
time by the forelock in getting up a hatred for your daughter-in-law 
thatis to be. It will be quite after the manner of your sex to detest 
her when she stands in that relation to you; but it is superfluous to 
begin thus early in the game.” 

**T begin to doubt if she will ever be yours. Do you know the 
cause of those wild paroxysms of anguish that have made her so ill 
as to require a physician ?”’ 

** Distress at the death of her father, without a doubt,’ was the 
calm response. ‘She was tenderly attached to him, and, whatever 
her faults may be, want of feeling is not one of them.’’ 

“Yes; Gen@ral Clayton spoiled her, and, of course, she misses 
him; but her greatest grief is for that cousin of hers who has so 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. It is more than a cousin’s 
love that makes her go on so about Arthur Clayton.” 

**po much the better, ma’am; Clayton has no idea of her, or he 
would not have gone off as he did; and if she is slighted by him, my 
flatteries, my adoration, will have double effect. I know women, and 
this phase of the sex I can deal with easily enough.” 

** You seem very confident of success; andJ must say that your 
vanity is superabundant.” 

** J have no cause to think so,” said her son, tranquilly. ‘Fairer 
women than Otelia Clayton have listened to my whispered words 
with downcast eyes and tell-tale blushes ; and many a young heart 
has fluttered to recall the honeyed falsehoods it cost me no effort to 
utter ; though it perchance became a pang to their listener to re- 
member them in after days. But I am in earnest now, mother of 
mine, and the timid bird that sees the net closing around her may as 
well hope to escape its meshes, as the heiress from me.”’ 

“How very confident you are, The; and how vain you must be to 
talk in this strain. I am sure the girls-you have flirted with were 
far easier to win than this wild creature. She is a strange riddle.” 

“One that I will easily read. I have willed it, and you know that 
from my childhood I have not been thwarted in what I seriously un- 
dertook. That trait alone should prove my relationship to the Clay- 
ton blood.” 

** Aye, but you deal now with one of the true stock; and unless 
she is more accessible than I think she will prove, your game will be 
as unsuccessful as some of your other gambling speculations. At 
any rate, I hope you will play it out quick, and let me go to some 
other place, to enjoy my share of the spoil, while you bury yourself 


in these shades with a wife who will be absolute mistress of every- 
ey ve oy her, incl the husband her money will purchase. 

* Mabelle mere, you are in a taunting mood this morning ; I beg 
that you will put aside such a disagreeable manner, and become my 
serious ally, as you have heretofore been. I know, with your love of 
gossi prow pF , it is hard to shut you u in a country house like 
his for two gears of your life ; but when the sacrifice of that seg- 
ment of existence is to purchase you luxury for all the remainder, I 
think you ean afford to make it cheerfully.” : 

“Two years to be spent in this dreary seclusion! dreadful! If it 
will ay you that long to woo the girl, I do not believe you will ever 
succeed.”” 

‘* Never fear for the result ; but you must reflect that for months 
to come it will be indecorous to speak on the subject of love to Miss 
Clayton. Her grief for her father’s loss, and perhaps that she may 
feel for the desertion of that silly Arthur, must have time to subside ; 
wait till the days of pensive melancholy come, and then I will make 
my presence felt beneath this roof. I will > her so gradually 
that her proud heart will be securely in my keeping before she ever 
suspects its loss.” . aa 

‘And in the meantime, what excuse will you. have for remaining 
here ?” 

“Itis not my purpose to remain; you must make Clayton your 
residence, to matronize your young relative abroad, and to be a com- 
panion for her at home; with you here, I shall of course be expected 
to visit the Park familiarly ; and when I do come, I shall take good 
care to make my departure regretted. “As Otelia’s nearest male 
relative after Arthur Clayton, I shall, of course, have the manage- 
ment of the estate in my hands; and I shall aim to show both the 
heiress and her lawyer that her interests will be safe in my care.” 

Mrs. Arnold listened with evident chagrin. She asked— 

** And what reward am I to have for all this ?” 

‘* A yearly allowance that will enable you to follow the bent of 
your own inclinations, with perfect freedom to go whither you please, 
and spend it as you please.” 

‘* And whither will you go? It is hardly generous to leave me 
here alone to bear the humors of Miss Clayton.” 

‘¢ When Miss Clayton recovers her self control, you will have few 
caprices to bear. The death of her father must werk a salutary 
change in her character, for Otelia has sense and good feeling, when 
they are fairly brought into play. I shall not go far away; the 
business of the estate will keep me in the neighborhood. [ shall 
take rooms in the hotel at Staunton, and of course you will often see 
me.” 

“‘ Really, you talk already of this girl as if you are half in love 
with her. Pray, when have you seen these evidences of good feeling 
that you speak of ?” 

‘* Many times in her childhood, wayward as it was. I will tell you 
a secret, ma’am ; I have been half in love with Otelia Clayton since 
the day I offered her a bouquet of flowers which I said were not rare 
enough to take to my ruling sultana at that time, Susy Bently. You 
remember, it was long ago, and Otelia was not over ten years of age ; 
but she threw the flowers in my face with a burst of passion, because 
I thought what was not elegant enough for another was a fit offering 
for her. I liked that spirit; I said then, I will wait till this child is 
a woman, and then find a way to her passionate heart. I am not a 
man to wait in vain, I assure you.” 

There was something in this calm self-reliance that impressed 
Mrs. Arnold ; but she said— 

‘*Men like you, who are not easily moved, are apt to admire spirit 
in a girl; but they often find what wasso charming in the maiden 
intolerable in the wife.’’ . 

‘‘T am not atraid; my wife will be to meagentle spirit of love and 
tenderness, and that fair minister of content shall be—the imperious, 
self-willed heiress of Clayton.” 

‘* Well, if conceit and self-appreciation can win the game, you 
have the fairest chances of success.”’ 

With this parting thrust, Mrs. Arnold arose to leave the room, but 
her son arrested her— 

** You have not yet assured me of your co-operation, madam; and 
no one knows better than yourself how important it is to me.” 

‘‘Of course I must aid your plans; what else have I left to do? 
The little we had is gone, and nothing remains but to bow and cringe 
to the golden Moloch, until she pours out her treasures at our feet. 
Those once given, I do_not believe you will care any more about 
their owner than I do. Sentimental people like you do not calmly 
look the truth in the face; they must robe their actions in fancy 
drapery which deceive only themselves and the party most interested 
in exposing their flimsy pretensions to truth andhonor. I wish you 
clearly to understand that J see through you, and am not deceived, 
though I will assist you to gain the heiress as farasI can. Does 
that suffice ?” 

With a low bow of mock respect, the young man replied— 

**It does, madam ; your flattering opinion of your only child is quite 
an anomaly in the history of maternal affection. [I shall recal] your 
words with such emotions of affectionate respect as you may well 
imagine. Let it suffice, for the present, that we play into each 
other’s hands; I ask nothing further from you than such assistance 
as will render us independent of each other in the future.” 

**So be it,’? was the brief response, but when the widow was 
about to leave the room, she turned again, and asked— 

‘* How did you obtain this information of Miss Clayton’s absurd 
and indecorous ride among the hills last night? Her servants would 
scarcely tell what she must, for her own sake, have commanded them 
to keep secret. Have you such communication with the knobsmen 
as aed poe a knowledge of their proceedings ?’’ 

ae laughed, but his face crimsoned and his eye flashed, as he 
replied— 

‘* Enough, maine ; you have wounded and insulted me sufficiently 
for one morning. I have no reply to such a question.’’ 

He turned haughtily away, but his mother, as if moved by a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, came toward him, and laid her hand 
caressingly upon his shoulder. She softly said— 

‘I am irritablethis morning, The; I am out of humor with every- 
thing ; and when that is the case, you know, I have no power to 
bridle my tongue.” 

“So it seems, madam,” replied Arnold coldly. ‘I wish you to 
understand that I am tired of this kind of life, and insist that you 
shall practise self-control—at least so far as to refrain from uttering 
that which had best remain unsailfl.”’ 

‘* Oh, well, I will try ; but Ishan’t promise always to succeed. So 
let us make friends, and play our game cordially together.” 

‘** Such is my wish, mother; but you, at times, provoke me beyond 
endurance by your hard words. There, that will do. Let us have a 
truce now, though I will not answer for its continuance half-an-hour 
if we remain in the same room. Good morning; I am going out to 
meet my friend—the knobsman.” 

He threw his hat on, and hurriedly left, while Mrs. Arnold looked 
after him without the slightest suspicion that he had spoken the 
literal truth. She had thrown out her insinuation at random, with a 
view of annoying and irritating her son; for her’s was one of those 
feminine tempers that find its most agreeable excitement in stinging 
and worrying the unlucky beings thrown upon her mercy in the 
petvany of domestic life, and, like many of this genus, she deluded 

xerself iso the belief that a few soft words spoken in honeyed tones 
would obliterate the remembrance of all that preceded them. 

Mrs. Arnold choose to ignore the fact that it had originally been 
her own plan to throw her son and Miss Clayton together, with a 
view of producing the result to which he now so confidently looked 
forward. But the dreariness of the Park, the absence of the excite- 
ments to which she was accustomed, had produced a state of feeling 
which led her to taunt and annoy the only being towards whom she 
really felt any affection. A hard woman of the world, with the power 
to assume a soft and winning manner when it suited her purpose to 
do so, Mrs, Arnold was as little suited to the position she aspired to 
fill as it was possible for one of her age and experience to be. The 
only thing that reconciled her to the dull life sne was to lead for so 
long a time, was the thought that the young creature who gave her 
a home would eventually become the prey of herself and her insinua- 
ting son. 

With a feeling of intense disgust toward everything around her, 
the widow retired to her own room, to console herself by looking 
over her wardrobe and selecting from it such half-worn dresses as 
she thought wouid answer in so retired a place, as a sort of demi- 
mourning for General Clayton. She had been thus employed about 
half an hour, when a knock for admittance came to her door, struck 
with such peremptory force that Mrs. Arnold half audibly expressed 
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her wonder as to who about the house had the presumption to de- 





mand entrance to her apartment in that style, when its mistress 
was too ill to visit her. 

In reply to ker command to enter, the door unclosed and Anita 

kea in. She wore her shawl wrap around her, and her tur- 
ban lay upon her brow in its most majestic folds ; but Mrs. Arnold 
did not choose to recognize the assumption of authority the quadroon 
had already shown the disposition to exercise, and she pettishly 
said— 

“TI really thought it was some one of consequence who asked 
permission to come in, as if it were a right.” : 

‘The ftexible lips of the ae nap and tho Setanat | black of 
her eyes seemed to grow darker, but SF a pet y sail 

ss aces me, casiien 5 but perhaps Miss Clayton has spoiled me 
by making me think I am of more consequence than others are 
disposed to consider me. I came partly at her request to say that 
if you wish to go out this pleasant day, the carriage fan be ordered, 
or you can have the use of her own riding horse, as you may prefer. 
She hepes bog will make yourself quite at home, until she is strong 
enough to do the honors of the Park to you herself. At present she 
cannot hear to see any one but me.” 

A little mollified by this conciliating message, Mrs. Arnold said— 

“‘ Anything will be better than this dull place, with no one to talk 
with. I believe I will go as far as Staunton in the carriage, and do 
some shopping there. I must say, though, that I think it a 
strange fancy in Miss Clayton to prefer the companionship of a ser- 
vant to that of her own relation.” b 

Again the lips of Anita quivered with an expression of half- 
repressed scorn, and she proudly replied, 

“The love 1 bear my nursling entitles me to a nearer place in 
her heart than any relative she now has living. I wiil not vield my 
claim to you, nor yet to your son, for I know the object that brings 
you both to this house, and if I choose I will defeat it.” 

Mrs. Arnold listened in amazement; she exclaimed, 

**Insolent! this to me! I will seek Otelia, and inform her of 
your impertinence to her guest. If she permits even a favored ser- 
vant to insult those who come to her at such a time as this, I mis- 
take her temper greatly.” 

Anita composedly replied, 

** You will not seek missy, Mrs. Arnold, nor will you make a com- 
plaint of me; because if you do, you will not remain beneath this 
roof another week.” 

‘‘ Upon my word this passes endurance! What power have you 
to induce me to depart ?” 

“I certainly have the power, though not at present the will to 
do so. It is necessary that we understand each other, madame, and 
I came hither with that view. You will easily comprehend that the 
position I have held at the Park has for years past been one of 
power and honor, and I shall not willingly resign it to a stranger. 
As the companion of a young girl like Miss Clayton, you may think 
it necessary for you to assume authority in the house. I have taken 
the earliest opportunity to let you know that my domain shall not 
be infringed with acy, I know much of your dead husband’s 
career ; f knew General Clayton’s positive aversion to acknowledge 
the distant relationship to his daughter which your son claims ; and 
I am also aware of some things in the life of Mr. Theodore Arnold, 
which would not tend to elevate him in my young lady’s estimation. 
If I am thwarted or treated with indignity, I have only to whisper 
these things in the ear of the heiress, and your future residence at 
the Park will be impossible.” 

She uttered this with such rapidity—with such an air of defiant 
power, that Mrs. Arnold fairly quailed before her. She feebly said, 

‘*T—I am sure, Anita, that it has not been my intention to do or 
say anything that could lead you to suppose me desirous of usurping 
any portion of your duties here. am not fond of the cares of 
housekeeping, and in coming to my young cousin I only wished to 
become a cherished companion to her in her loneliness. Oh, no— 
both my son and myself have the highest appreciation of your 
fidelity and attachment to your mistress, and for the world we would 
not disturb the relations existing between you. Never fear me—I 
have no intention of interfefing with you in any way.” 

‘IT am glad to have that assurance, madam,” replied Anita, 
gravely, ‘‘ and I would advise you not to forget it in the future. I 
assure you that the hopes your son may cherish of one day win- 
ning the lands of Clayten with the hand of its mistress, will be 
thwarted if you do forget it.” 

Mrs. Arnold regarded her in mute surprise. At length she said, 

‘** You are really a most extraordinary person. Why do you pre- 
sume to impute intentions to my son which can as yet be scarcely 
developed in his own mind ?” 

‘*Madam, I have studied human nature: I comprehend many 
things to which those with less observation have no clue. A dash- 
ing woman of the world, devoted to society, and a handsome young 
man fond of the pleasures of life, do not bury themselves in such a 
seclusion as this without a powerful motive. I have found that mo- 
tive in self-interest : am I wrong in seeking it there ?” 

The eye of the widow drooped before that which was fixed pene- 
tratingly upon her. She felt that the conventional falsehoods of 
society would not serve her turm here. It was a strange and hu- 
miliating compact to form; but she saw clearly that if her son was 
to win Miss Clayton eventually, it must be as much through the 
influence of this woman as through his own insinuating qualities. 
After reflecting a few moments, she said with ar appearance of 
frankness, 

‘You are too shrewd to be deceived, Anita; so I perceive that I 
may as well speak plainly. My son has a preference for Miss Clay- 
ton, which has existed since her childhood ; and whil. she lives, he 
will never think of any other woman as his wife. He gave me that 
assurance only this morning, and I learn that his object in coming 
hither was to take care of her interests, to offer his sympathy to the 
bereaved girl, in the hope that love may in time spring from grati- 
tude, and the sweetest dream of his life be realized ir claiming 
Otelia Clayton as his bride.” 

Mrs. Arnold uttered these words in her softest and most senti- 
mental tone. Anita was not deceived by her fine talking, though 
she replied with genuine feeling herself— 

‘Should that hour ever arrive, Mrs. Arnold, your son will be a 
most fortunate person—for my child will love the man to who. she 
gives herself with a prodig ality of affection worth more than a her 
wealth. If I considered Mr. Arnold incapable of appreciating her 
as she deserves, I should at once oppose a barrier to his pretensions 
which he would find impassable. You look rised, ma’am; but 
time will show you that I do not boast of power which I do not pos- 
sess. I like Mr. Theodore; and there are reasons which render a 
marriage between him and the heiress of Clayton a possible event in 
the future. Mind, I say possible, madam; for it will require nice 
management, and great influence with my young lady, to bring her 
mind to that state in which she will think of falling in love with any 
one except Arthur Clayton.” 

“She really is in love with him, then?” 

“te fancies she is, and I wish the fancy overcome as soon as 
possible. 

_“ With your aid, my son will soon dispel that fantasy. Only give 
him a fair chance, Anita, and the future shall prove our gratitude.” 

Again the quadroon looked lofty and haughty— 

** I know how to take care of my own interests, madam,” she re- 
plied—* and have long since learned not to trust to the promises of 
others. I perceive we understand each other, and that, for the pre- 
sent, is enough.” 

With the air of a princess she swept out of the room, leaving Mrs. 
Arnold in a species of bewilderment at what had passed in the 
interim, and at the ov wering influence this slave woman had 
exercised over herself. She felt that Anita was, and had long been, 
the ruling spirit of that house; and she wondered if she would still 
continue to be the invisible mover of all the springs of action which 
were to mould the destiny of her late master’s daughter. 

Impatient 5 reveal what had passed to her son, she watched for 
his return with solicitude, but the morning passed away, and her 
solitary dinner was devoured with chagrin at his non-appearance. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Wuen Theodore Arnold left his mother, he strode into the yard, 
and found the riding horse of the late master of the Park equipped 
for hisuse. As he was about to mount, a sudden thought struck 
him, and he called the negro to him who acted as groom. 

‘* Have you no younger and more high-mettled horses in the stable 
than this one?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir; but as dat’s de one I’s bin used to saddle for 
marster’s mornin’ ride, 1 done it almost unbeknownst to myself. 
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There’s Flyin’ Dick, that’s a cretur full o’ sperrit, an’ as shiny as a 
0’ brown satin; an’ there’s———” 

“ Never mind the others; Flying Dick will do. Saddle him and 
a out. Take back the roan; and mind you, por, Whe Ch 
bridle on him again, except at the express command 9 y- 
ton. The animal that bore her father about should not be guided 
by oe other hand; and if she were in a condition to give orders 
herself, she would not permit him to be used.” 

* Sartin,’ sure, Marse Arnold ; I wonders I never t *bout 
dat ; but niggers is so stupid dey never thinks "bout sick little ten- 
sions like dem. Miss Tely’s in a power 0’ trouble, an my ole mun- 
skull mought ba known dat poor ole Thunderbolt orter had his free 

pers when his master died I'll put him in the clover lot, and let 

joy hisself thar jest as he chooses.’’ 

Arnold looked complacently around while the negro went to ex- 
ecute his errand, thinking that this delicate stroke would influence 
Otelia in his favor; for he had always remarked in her a quick ap- 
= of anything that revealed tenderness or refinement of 

reeling. 

The day was one of brilliant sunshine and cloudless azufe; the 
atmosphere was perfectly delicious, with a dash of coolness. in it 
that braced the system and acted as an elixir upon the spirits. 
Flying Dick was brought out in high condition, and the young man 
mounted him, and giving him the rein, was soon beyond the ad- 
miring gaze of the groom. He first rode around the plantation, 
and noted how luxuriantly the tobacco flourished, how carefully the 
“ crop was preserved, and he saw that the overseer in charge of 

e planting interest of the estate thoroughly understood his busi- 
ness. 

With this satisfactory conclusion, Arnold turned his horse’s 
head away from the cultivated lands, and canteri over about a 
mile of broken country partially wooded, struck i a narrow de- 
file that led among the knobs. He was evidently on the lookout 
for some one, for he paused at intervals, uttered a cry in imitation 
of the whip-poor-will, and listened eagerly for a response. This 
had been repeated at three different points before a reply was made. 
At length a low whistle was heard, and a lithe active figure sprang 
from a cluster of pine trees which grew closely together in a cleft 
on one side, sufficiently elevated above the road to aftord a bird’s 
eye view of its windings for nearly a mile. Captain Waters, for he 
it was, came rapidly toward Arnold and laid his hand upon his bridle, 
as he said, 

**T began to fear you would fail me, Theodore; but I thought it 
best to remain a little while longer, as I have business of importance 
to entrust to you.” 

**Of course,’’ replied Arnold in a vexed tone, ‘you always have 
something for me to do, which may eventually compromise me; and 
3 oe such a miserable devil that I am compelled to do your bid- 

ng.” 

“IT have demanded nothing as yet that has not been to your ad- 
vantage, Theo, and Weg know I would be far from doing anything 
just now to injure the prospect that is opening before you. But 
you can do this job without any risk to yourself.” 

‘** What is it then? When I was farther from you, I could act as 
your agent without suspicion ; but here, in the very neighborhood 
where your depredations are committed, it is a different affair. 
Your note this rane, woke me fairly shiver with fear ; and be- 
sides, you expect me to be very forbearing in not getting angry that 
my interests were trenched on last night, by the capture of Miss 
Cc ayton, and the heavy ransom you have made her pay.” 

““What could I do? If the lamb throws herself in the lion’s 
jaws,-what can be expected but that he will devour her? Miss 
Clayton thrust herself in danger; I met her on my path, with two 
of my men in company with me; of course, there was no alterna- 
tive but to take her prisoner; though if I had known her from the 
first, I should have hesitated. The thing is done, and it is useless 
to have ill-feeling between you and me about it. We had the same 
father, Theodore, and although he bequeathed us nothing in com- 
mon but his own lack of principle, let us not quarrel about an affair 
in which neither of us is to biame.”’ 

‘You remind me always of that fact,’ replied Arnold, in an 
irritated tone. ‘‘The tie between us is not known to the world in 
which I live, and my mother does not even suspect that any other 
son of her late husband is in existence except myself. My father 
threw us together at school that we might know each other, and 
you availed yourself of the knowledge of our relationship to in- 

atiate yourself with me, till your infleones has brought me to the 
infamous pass of acting as your agent in securing the proceeds of 
your robberies. Oh! I wish I had never seen nor heard of you!” 

“IT almost wish you never had, since the prospect of making a 
good match proves how ungrateful you are. What has sustained 

our extravagant career so long, but the large per centage I al- 
owed you on the drafts you collected for me? and the valuables you 
found means to dispose of without any scruples of conscience that 
I ever heard of before? You are like the rest of the world, Theo; 
as nae as your interests and mine were identical, you winked at 
the villainy you are now afraid may bring unpleasant consequences 
in the future. Well, boy, this is the last service I shall demand, 
for I intend to give up the command of my gang, and seek some 
other means of winning my bread. I think I shall like to travel, 
and try my skill at faro. A well-dressed blackleg, if he happens to 
have some education and the appearance of a gentleman, can pil- 
lage society in perfect security; while I may chance to swing if 
things go badly with me.” 

** That will be better,” replied Arnold, eagerly. ‘ You must be 
sensible yourself that any future hope I may have of becoming the 
master of Clayton is terribly risked by communication with you. 
The faintest suspicion on the part of Otelia Clayton that you are 
connected with me in the remotest degree, would be fatal to my 
views. She would sooner thwart the strongest affections of her own 
— than inflict such a wound upon what she considers family 

onor.” 

“Oh, yes—the F. F. V.’s have become a standing jest all over 
the Union, and these Claytons are a tip-top specimen of them; yet 
I fancy things can be told of some of them that would make old 
Hugo’s hair rise with horror if he could lift himself from his grave 
and listen, But that’s neither here nor there. I’m not going to 
become the chronicler of the evil doings of the Claytons, nor do you 
care to hear about them. The service I wish you to perform for 
me is to take Miss Clayton’s order on the bank at Staunton, and 
collect the money for me; at the same time receive the watch and 
rings of the young lady, and get from her the sum she promised to 
pay to redeem them.”’ 

Arnold grew very pale, and he breathlessly asked, 

“Do you wish to ruin me at once, that you ask such an impossi- 
bility of me ?”’ 

‘* No; on the contrary, I wish to save you from all chances of 
suspicion. Miss Clayton pledged her honor that the money shall be 
= and no questions asked. Go to her—tell her that these things 

ave reached you in a mysterious manner, and you are required to 
ae the amount paid in a certain locality, where it will be secured 

y those entitled to it. Sheis too honorable to fail in redeeming 
her pledge ; and it willbe to her an impossibility to connect you, 
her right royal cousin in virtue of your relationship to herself, with 
a wretched band of freeboters. Your safest course will be the one 
I propose, and it will also afford you an opportunity of seeing and 
conversing with the heiress sooner than you otherwise would.” 

Arnold reflected a moment, and then reluctantly said, 

**T believe you are right, Robert, but I own it will be a wretched 
fraud to practise on the girl I hepe some day to claim as my wife.” 

‘“What matters it? Miss Clayton has much more than she 
needs, and this sum, considerable as it is, is of little importance to her 

swear to you it shall be my last demand on you, and not one of my 
people knows of the intercourse kept up between us. These men 
are becoming too open and desperate in their forays, and they are 
discontented because I wish to keep them in bounds. I shall take 
the whole of this money and quietly decamp ; they will be glad to 
get rid of me on such easy terms, and I shall go so far away that 

ou wili have ne cause of uneasiness on my account. But I will 
eep open some communication between us, and I shall possibly be 
able to serve you in the future in a manner you little think of now. 
I give you my pledge, Theo, that to make you the husband of the 
heiress of Clayton, I would risk everything save life itself.” 

“*Thank you; but I do not imagine that anything you can do will 
advance my interests in that quarter,” said Arnold, coldly. ‘ Only 
rid me of your —- vicinity ; free me from your onerous demands 
of service, and I can make my own path elear before me.” 


“*So you think now; but a time may come, nevertheless, when 
you will be glad to know where I am to be found. 


In anticipation 
4 





of Se bei shall ietermnd, of my whereabouts, and I 
occasio me know how affairs is 
“Tf you care to hear, will sometimes write,” eaid . om Tam 


; but when once are embarked on the ex 
pon | of, you will cmmeae have time to think of the humdrum af- 
who means to settle down quietly in the country, and 
fa prosper, become a pattern master and affectionate 


h : 
** All taik,” sneered Waters. ‘I think I see now placed in 
authority over the fortune you covet. Then, in place of enacting 

, good aan of eae, you will fill your house with wassail an 
le around, and outrage 
e deeds of my outlaws 
that in your way 
, for to the same 
which I never have 


of a man 
if his affairs 


riot—run a career that will astonish the 
their sense of propriety almost as much as 
have done. I know you, Theo, and I can only sa: 
you are no better than I am; in fact, not so | 
want of principle you add the crime of duplicity, 
thought it worth while to practise.” 

“Flattering,” replied Arnold, contemptuously. ‘(If I were not 
clad in armor of double proof, shielded by self-appreciation, I should 
certainly lose my own good opinion after the speeches you and my 
mother have taken the liberty to make to me this morning. I have 
found out that it is well to keep up appearances before the world, 
even if some self-control is necessary to enable one to do it. But 
time es; give me the papers and jewels, that I may go on the 
pleasant errand you have delegated to me.” _ F ’ 

Waters drew from his pocket the paper Otelia had written for him, 
and at the same time handed over the watch andrings. He said— 

J will meet you to-night at ten o'clock in the oa ve, in the 
rear of the house. The usual cry will tell you when Ll am there; 
before dawn I shall be far away, with this money as a fair start in 
the world, and Ihope and believe it will be the last time I shall 
trouble my more fortunate half-brother.” 

There was bitterness and wounded pride n his tone; but Arnold 
coolly replied— . a 

‘*T trust it may prove so. Let this make us quits, and I promise 
you that I will exonerate you from the fulfilment of the pledge of 
assistance in the future, even if I should need it. I think I can 
bring my own affairs to a successful issue without your intervention.” 

« Perha $ so—perhaps not: we shall see, and I still hold to the 
pledge. Tour pride may come down yet so far as to use me as your 
stepping stone to prosperity; if it should, I promise you I will not 
abuse the power thus given me—to live upon your bounty. I fully 
intend to take care of myself, even if I have again to resort to the 
expedient of relieving other people of their superfluous cash. You 
wince, eh? Oh! well, I don’t think it will come to that again, so go 
on your way in peace.” : 

He moved abruptly away, and, freed from his hold on his bridle 
rein, Arnold mned at once and spurred his horse rapidly in the 
opposite direction. Many and bitter were his reflections as he 
retraced his steps towards Clayton Park; for, strange as the pro- 
ceeding was which the robber had recommended, he felt that it was 
the safest course for him to pursue. 

Otelia was too young and unpractised in the ways of the worla to 
suspect him of collusion with the knobsmen, and he knew her to be 
far too honorable to reclaim her property without paying the con- 
sideration she had pledged herself to give. For many reasons, the 
young man did not wish his mother to be aware of his return, nor of 
the nature of his errand; and he approached the house by the private 
entrance in the rear. As he walked through the corridor which led 
to the family apartments, he encountered Anita, on her return from 
Mrs. Arnold’s room. 

She exclaimed, with some surprise— 

‘* You here, Mr. Arnold? I thought you had gone out some time 

ed 
‘*T have been out several hours; and I sought admittance this 
way because I hoped to meet you, and obtain an interview with your 
young mistress without the knowledge of my mother.” 

” at can you have to say to missy that ean be important enough 
to induce her to receive you, Mr. Arnold? The poor child is terribly 
shaken, and requires rest more than anything else.’’ 

“True; but this is a matter that does not admit of delay. I wish 
to obtain some explanations concerning it which only Miss Clayton 
can give. See! these came to me very strangely only a short time 
since, and the impudence of the robber seems incredible, for he says 
that they are returned with the certainty that Miss Clayton will 
redeem them without hesitation. When were they taken from her, 
Anita? and what means this paper which accompanies them, claim- 
ing a large ransom for your mistress and two of her attendants ?” 

**It only means, sir, that Missy ventured into the forest last 
evening, and, by a promise of money, was permitted to escape the 
men who waylaid her. John and myself were her companions; but 
the daring of this robber passes belief. I shall certainly advise my 
lady to tear up the paper and keep the jewelry without paying him a 
cent. To offer tosend them to you, too, as if you were fit to become 
the agent of his villainy.” 

‘‘ Softly, softly, Anita. Your mistress will probably take a different 
view ofthis matter. If she is awake, go to her at once, and ask her 
to receive me but five minutes. I will transact this business in such 
a manner as to save her all further — but she must compre- 
hend how I became linked with it, that I may not place myself in a 
false position toward her.” 

Anita regarded him keenly while he spoke, and she abruptly 
asked— 

‘** How did you become linked with this, sir ?”’ 

‘¢ That is for me to explain to the only person who has tie right 
to ask the question,” said Arnold haughtily. ‘Go to Miss 
Clayton, and inform her why it is necessary to see me. If you were 
one of the attendants referred to, you will understand how important 
it is for her to receive me without delay.” 

Anita surveyed the speaker with a cool and measured glance, but 
his self-possession baffled her scrutiny. She held out her hand for 
the jewels, as she replied— 

“Give those things to me, sir, and I will take them in as my ex- 
cuse for disturbing missy. Wait in this room a little while, and I 
will return for you.” 

She unclosed a door leading into a small apartment and placed a 
chair for him. Arnold seated himself, glad to have a few moments 
of undisturbed quiet in which to arrange his part in the interview 
he had solicited. 

Anita stood a brief space endeavoring to fathom the secret of the 
young man, but she finally shook her head as if for once her saga- 
city was utterly at fault. For reasons known alone to herself, the 
quadroon had selected this young man as the future master of Clay- 
ton, with some promise of success in her manceuvres to establish 
him there as such. She believed his personal accomplishments 
would please the taste of her young mistress, and she knew his 
principles to be lax enough to render him careless of the means 
used if they resulted in placing him in possession of Miss Clayton 
and her fortune. Arthur’s return she looked on as an impossibility, 
and the man who took his place in the affections of Otelia, she 


of his rival, for, while Arthur Clayton lived, Anita felt as if a vol- 
cano was beneath her feet, which might explode at any moment and 
dash her best planned schemes into ruin. She cautiously unclosed 
the door of Otelia’s room and glided in with noiseless tread. ‘lhe 
walls still wore their solemn funeral drapery, and the young girl lay 
on the outside of the bed dressed in a long white wrapper, over 
which a black shawl was folded. Anita came quite close to her 
before she looked up. When she saw the face of her nurse, she 
quickly asked, 

** What brings you back so soon, ma mére? Have you any news 
of Arthur ?”’ 

** Nothing further, missy. He is certainly not at Wilkins’ house, 
and I think he has gone on to Richmond, eareless of you or your 
happiness. I came to restore you the jewels of which you were 
robbed last night, and to ask an interview for Mr. Arnold, through 
whom the captain of the knobsmen has seen fit to return them.”’ 

Otelia arose in great surprise. 

** That is an extraordinary proceeding. Did Mr. Arnold explain? 
—no—of course not to you. Certainly, I must see him, though I 
would gladly have avoided an interview with any one for a season. 
Arrange my chair for me, and then ask him to walk in. Not there 
—have you forgotten?” and she pressed her hand violently upon 
her heart to stifle its rapid pulsation, as the nurse was thoughtlessly 
placing her chair upon the same spot on which that last interview 
with her father had taken place. Anita removed it to the other 
side, drew a screen between het young lady and the low fire that 
glimmered upon the hearth, and then summoned Arnold to enter. 
He came in with an expression of deep sympathy on his hand- 





darkly felt must be unscrupulous in the method of ridding himself‘ 


some features, an her with an air of affectionate re- 


' phe pf hand that lay listlessly upon her lap within 
“4 
“Not of less importance than the business that brings me 


hither could excuse this intrusion, my dear cousin; but no choice 
was left me—I must either neglect an affair of consequence to x 
or ask the favor of this in’ ew. No one feels more keenly 
myself that your grief should be held sacred.” 

Otelia’s voice slightly quivered as she replied, ; 

‘Thank you—but gg TR ge J say no more on that subject—I can- 
not bear it. ‘Let the dead past bury its dead’—the memory of 
mine is too sacred to be referred to in words—my regrets, my re- 
morse, are put away in the most hallowed recess of my heart, and 
I wish you to understand that it is a sealed spot in the future. And 
now, speak of the strange business that brings you here. How 
came my watch and rings in your possession, and what is required 
as the price of their restoration ?” ; 

Arnold accepted the seat to which she pointed, and, after a brief 
pause, said, 

‘“‘It is a most extraordinary story, and one that I feel to be almost 
incredible ; but I have no resource but to tell you the simple truth.” 

«That is what I wish. Let me have it, I beg. 

“TI set out this morning to take my usual ride, and the beauty 
of the day beguiled me into going further than I intended. ! passed 
the boundaries of the plantation, and entered the rugged gap that 
seems to open into the heart of the hills at once. I there encoun- 
tered a man of good personal appearance and gentlemanly address. 
He accosted me, and at once informed me that I had invaded his 
domains—that the woods around were filled with his myrmidons, 
and, as the price of my freedom, he demanded that I should restore 
to you the jewels of which, he asserted, you had been robbed last 
night, and, at the same time, inform you that his reliance on your 
word is such, that he has no fear that you will not honorably pay 
him the sum he considers his due.” 

‘‘ He was right—I shall certainly keep my word, though it was 

iven to an oatiew. Captain Waters protected me and restored me 
in safety to my home. f ast fulfil my part of the contract to the 
letter.” 


‘‘ But, cousin, Miss Clayton, have you reflected that the man is a 
robber who deserves punishment for his outrage toward you, and 
not a reward for restoring what ke has no right to retain? Permit 
me to deal with him. will meet him at the point he indicated 
with an armed escort, and make him a prisoner. Faith should not 
be kept with such a person.” . 

“Do you suppose he will be unguarded enough to permit you to 
take him thus unawares? Oh no—be sure that he will have his fol- 
lowers concealed near enough to the place of meeting to insure his 
own safety. 1 also gave him a draft—did he say nothing of that ?”’ 

“Oh, yes—that was the coolest part of the pengprns 4 He in- 
formed me that it would be dangerous for any of his gang to present 
it, and I was also honored with that commission. Iam to draw this 
money, meet him in the wood in the rear of the house to-night and 
pay the whole amount over to him. If you will consent, I will set 
a snare for him into which he will surely fall. I would have done it 
without your knowledge, but a little reflection convinced me that I 
had better consult you before doing anything myself.” 

“You have done very right, Mr. Arnold. I would not, for much 
more than the value of the money I am to pay, have this affair brought 
before the public, and my name mingled familiarly with that of such 
a person as the captain of these brigands. It was imprudent and 
thoughtless to set out on such an expedition as the one I went on 
last evening, but I felt as if much that is of vital interest to me was 
at stake. I gained nothing by going, and lost much, both in self- 
respect and money.” 

** You absolutely will pay this claim, then ?” 

‘It is my unalterable purpose to do so. If the man who claims 
it has no honor himself, that is no reason why I should fail in my 
compact. I am afraid it will be a great tax upon your time; but if 
you could ride over to Staunton and obtain the means of discharg- 
ing ¢ this claim, I shall feel as if you have indeed been a friend in 
need.” 

‘Such I would ever be to you, my fair cousin. Call on me 
always, as if I were your brother, and my heart and hand will both 
respond to the command with which you may honorme. Speak not 
of being alone when you have faithful friends near you who will be 
only too happy te be of use to you, or to be able to console you in 
the darkness of your present affliction. Oh, my dear Otelia, I too 
have suffered bereavement, and I know how to sympathize with one 
who weeps the loss of a beloved parent.” 

The broken tones, the earnest manner of the inimitable actor 
touched a cord in the heart of the listener that vibrated to his skil- 
ful touch, and tears she had thought herself too proud to weep be- 
fore any human eye gushed forth like rain, and she sunk back half 
suffocated with the emotions that crowded upon her. Satisfied with 
the effect he had produced, Arnold arose to retire, as he said, 

“I must depart on this errand at once, and I will manage it 
with such delicacy as to spare you all further annoyance on the 
subject.”” 

he controlled herself sufficiently to say, 

‘*hanks—thanks for your considerate hindness. In the future 
T shall know how to repay it. Let me know when Pa get back 
from Stanton, and I will send Anita with money 1 have in the 
house which will suffice to redeem the jewels.” 

se Arnold ventured to raise her hand, and this time he pressed 
it delicately to his lips. Otelia was scarcely conscious of the cay 
but when he had passed from the room she felt as if the wide worl 
was less lonely and empty since she had received the assurance of 
his sympathy. ‘‘Oh Arthur—Arthur, why are you not tender, 
gentle and compassionate as this comparative stranger ?’’ was the 
cry that arose to her lips, as she again threw herself upon her couch 
and wept as if her very heart was breaking. 

Arnold mounted his horse with a triumphant smile, as he mut- 
tered half aloud, 

**I woader what my lady mother would say if she knew that the 
first step is already taken which will lead to such important results 
as I foresee. Otelia really touches my heart, and with such an 
auxiliary as a true passion on my part, I think the poor. girl will 
find me irresistible. Her penchant for Clayton is a mere child’s 
folly, which I will soon teach her to forget and be ashamed of. 
Her father reared her with the idea that his nephew was the only 
fit match for her in the State, but now she is free irom his influence, 
I will show her that a better choice lies in her power.” 

Thus mu ing, he put spurs to his horse and galloped at full speed 
over the country that lay between Staunton andthe Park. Without 
hesitation the draft was paid at sight, for Miss Clayton had money 
of her own from the property of her mother deposited there, and 
Arnold’s person, as well as his relationship to the heiress, were well 
known to the officers of the bank. 

(To be continued.) 


INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Cotton MANvUFACTURES.—The Committee of the Boston Board of 
jrade ou tiie sale of 





coitou manulactures, report that i appears .y a cureiul 
estimate that the capital stock of the cotton manulacturing companies, whose 
head-quarters are in Boston, is $39,680,000, and that the annual gales of cot 
ton goods produced by these companies amount to $32,450,000 ; and tiey esti- 
mate the sales of cotton goo’s made by twenty-#ix commission houses in 
Boston at $14,250,000 ; making a total of $46,700,000. 
The first newspaper tolerated in Virginia was in 1780; the sub- 
seription price Was $00 per annum ior one copy; advertisements of moderaie 


length were inserted tor ten dollars the first week, and seven dollars for each 
week succee ling. 


The poultry value of the United States at this moment is not far 
rom $.5,000,000. The poultry kept in the Staite of New York alone is proba- 
bly worth about $3,000,000; the city of New York expends no less than 
$2,000,000 per year for eggs. If every individual in this city alone would ab- 
stain from the use of eggs directly and indireetly for the space of one year, 
and those eggs were at once put under hens and hatehed, not far from 
$35,000,000 would be added to the poultry value of those localities which send 
eggs to this vast city. 

On the Western rivers in 1856, there were lost by snags, 58 
steamboats; by burning, 23: by collision, 7; by ice, 34; by explosions, 8; by 
other casualties, 21; total steamers lost, 152. Flats and barges lost, 50; ag- 
gregate loss of property, $2,637,000. In addition there were some forty or 
fifty accidents by flood, fire, snags, or collisions, wherein boats and cargoes 
were damaged to a large amount in the aggregate. 

The Mereantile Library Association of New York has now some 


5,000 members, and the library contains upwards of 47,000 volumes. The 
association was formed in 1820. 
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AN EAST INDIAN ANE 


Ir may be necessary to inform the reader that the drink called 
toddy, one of the strongest and most intoxicating liquors in India, 
consists of the sap of the cocoa-tree. The process of obtaining 
the liquor is simple. The toddy-collector leaves his dwelling 
after sunset, and secking the thickest cocoa woods, climbs up, 
and cuts notches in the bark of such trees as seem likely to yield 
the most juice. Uuder each notch he affixes a small jar to re- 
ceive the liquid, which, if drank instantly, is one of the mildest 
beverages possible, but if left during a few days to ferment in 
the sun, becomes the most ardent spirit known. 

An incident connected with a person who followed the profes- 
sien of a toddy-collector happened whilst I was in the country, 
the details of which are shortly as follows:—The individual in 
question had left his cottage, which 
was situated in a cinnamon grove 
in the Island of Ceylon, little more 
than half an hour, when a native 
pedlar called there to exhibit his 
tempting wares, and to solicit a 
lodging for the night. The col- 
lector’s wife, whose whole soul was 
wrapped up in the idea of finery, 
was delighted to lethimin. Her 
baugles and joiys, which had 
hitherto been the pride of her life, 
were now eclipsed, and she sighed 
with envy as she saw all her former 
notions of grandeur fade before the 
coutents of the wanderer’s pack. 
Not daring, however, to purchase 
without her husband’s approval, 
she was glad to allow the pedlar to 
rest himself on the bench beneath 
the door-porch—an ornament com- 
mon to Ceylon cottages—in the 
hope of her husband’s return by the 
morning. 

After depositing his valuable 
knapsack beneath his head, the 
pedlar fell into a slumber, from 
which he was aroused by hearing 
a door creak—his sleep being, like 
that of most of his tribe, so light that the slightest noise was 
calculated to disturb it. On opening his eyes, he beheld his 
hostess with her head protruding through the cottage door, 
attentively watching her guest. On secing him start, she 
made a short apology for thus awaking him, and retired. The 
itinerant vender took it into his head, however, that ali was 
not right; so, after a short time, he again affected to sleep, 
indulging in one of those dozes when outward objects are visible, 
though indistinctly seen, by the weary watcher. In about an 
hour after, by the strong shadow afforded from an unclouded 
moon, the poor man saw some object approaching cautiously from 
the opposite direction. He supposed it to be the collector returnin7 
to his home; but, on looking up, to his dismay he perceived the 
women stealthily drawing near with a long cocoa-knife in her 
hand. In an instant he was on his legs to confront her. She 
appeared somewhat startled, but declared that she had been in the 
woods seeking her husband, and that the knife she held was for 
the purpose of cutting down some jars left by him in the vicinity. 
The suspecting pedlar much doubted her story, but affecting to 
believe it, he saw her quietly re-enter the cottage and shut 
the door. No sooner was she within, however, than the tra- 
veller instantly climbed a tall tree, and took up his abode amidst 
the branches. Here he had been seated for some time, when he 
beheld the toddy-collector calmly returning home laden with his 

. utensils, which he car- 
ried in a small sack over 
his shoulder. Worn out 
apparently with his ex- 
ertions, and tempted by 
the beauty of the night, 
when he came to his door 
he paused for a short 
time; andsitting down on 
the bench lately occupied 
by the native merchant, 
he seemed to fall in a 
train of deep thought. 
Presently, as if disinclin- 
ed to enter the house, he 
made a sort of pillow of his 
well-filled bag, and cover- 
ing his face, as is usual 
throughout the East, 
with his cummerbund, 
he fell fast asleep. In less than another hour the door of the cot- 
tage was noiselessly opened, and the woman again appeared. She 
approached her husband, listened for a few moments to ascertain 
that he slept, and then stepping back a pace, raised her arm, and 
with her whole force, at one blow drove the knife right through 
her wretched partner’s heart. For an instant only she seemed 
sltocked at what she had done; then recovering herself, she at- 
tempted to withdraw the knife, which, having gone completely 
through her victim, had buried its sharp and fine point in 
the bench. After a severe exertion she succeeded, but not with. 
out breaking off the point of the cocoa-splitter, which remained 
fixed in the wood. The woman’s anxiety now to obtain the 
spoil, for which she had thus perilled soul and body, appeared al- 
most infernal. She seemed to grin in ecstacy at the deed she had 
done, and pant for the ill-gotten gain she had thus made her own, 
Exultingly she dragged what she conceived to be the pack of 
jewels from beneath the head of the corpse, when the movement 
drew(|from_her,victim’s face the cloth that had covered it, and the 





THE TODDY TREE. 








THE HOSTESS WATCHING HER GUEST. 





SHE ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE H'M 


savage murderess beheld the well-known lineaments of her own 
husband’s countenance. She gave a sudden scream, and threw 
down the sack ; then, with frantic cries, rushed from the cottage, 
and sought a shelter in the neighboring woodi. 








“MURDERS HER WUSBAND BY MISTAKI. 


The horror-stricken witness feared to move. If he descended 
he might meet the murderess, who would doubtless revenge her 
dreadful mistake on the unarmed man, or, by possibility, he 
might become mixed up in the business; so he determined not 
to leave his place of refuge until morning. He therefore kept 
his position, staring, in spite of himself, at the dreadful object 
beneath him, in a sort of waking dream, till he was suddenly 
aroused by seeing the woman, accompanied by several persons 
(evidently officers of justice), approach the hut. 

They examined the corpse; they searched the house, and 
began to take down their notes in writing, when the pedlar, anx- 
ious to seek their protection, by a sudden stir of the branches 
succeeded in attracting their attention. 

In an instant a gun was pointed at him, and he was com- 
manded to descend. The poor man willingly clambered down, 
when, to his horror and surprise, he was instantly seized and 
bound, at the instigation of the woman, who, with frantic ges- 
vures, declared that she recognized in him the assassin of her 
adored husband. , 

The wretched prisoner was immediately brought to trial, and 
despite of his declarations of innocence, condemned to death, the 
woman’s statement being clear and probable. She affirmed that 
the pedlar had come to their house and sought shelter for the 
night—a boon her husband had unhesitatingly accorded; that 
the two men had a severe dispute about the price of some trin- 
kets, when her husband, in a fit of passion, thrust the itinerant 
merchant out of his house, who, it seemed, had not gone far, for 
soon after, the toddy-collector feeling warm and uncomfortable 
from the debate he had held and the liquor he had drunk, had 
gone to lie down. A slight noise, however, awoke bis wife, who 
distinctly saw the wicked traveller stab her husband through the 
heart; that she then, without uttering any cry, from fear of in- 
stant annihilation herself, stole from the back-door, and rushed 
into the town for assistance, and had happily succeeded in azyest- 
ing the assassin before he had time to escape. 

Only one person present doubted the whole story; and that, 
fortunately for the innocent man, was the enlightened judge before 
whom the case was tried. He felt assured of the truth of the 
defendant’s statement, yet he had no means of upsetting the 
strong testimony of the woman. The jury returned a verdict of 
‘‘ guilty” without a moment’s hesitation; but still the judge was 
not satisfied, and afterwards declared that one of the most awful 
moments of his life was that when he found himself compelled to 
pass sentence of death on the unhappy prisoner. He, however, 
had one power, that of reprieve, and he exercised it by delaying 
the execution of the culprit for fifteen days. 

The very instant he left the court a sudden thought struck 
him. He directly sent for the bench on which the murder was 
said to have taken place, had it closely examined, and discovered 
that the point of a sharp instrument was lodged in it. This he 
had carefully extracted, and found it to be the end of a cocea-nut 
knife, which, of course, further strengthened the judge's suspi- 
cions, and he sent a fresh reprieve to the prisoner. He then 
caused the road leading from the cottage of the deceased to the 
town to be closely searched and ransacked. His efforts happily 
succeeded. Close to the edge of a half-dried tank the weapon 
was found ; it was rusted with blood, had lost its point, and bore 
on its handle the name of the murdered man. 

The woman, without receiving any previous notice, was seized, 





THE PEDLAR SEIZED AS HIS MURDERER. 


and the knife suddenly produced before her. The sight at once 
turned the current of her feelings, she fell upon her knees, 
confessed the whole, declaring that the temptation had been too 
great for her, but that God had determined she should not escape, 
since he had brought up the knife from the bottom of a tank into 
which she had thrown it, and all she now prayed for was instant 
death. 

Two days afterwards she underwent her just sentence, while 
the poor pedlar was released from his ignominious confinement. 


UNCLE GEORGE; OR, THE FAMILY MYSTERY. 
BY Wilii SNS 


Autor, OF ‘‘ APTeR DaRx,’’ ‘‘ Basti,” &c. 





Was it an Englishman or a Frenchman who first remarked that 
every family had a skeleton in its cupboard? I am not learned 
enough to know; but I reverence the observation, whoever made 
it. it speaks a startling truth through an appropriately grim 
metaphor—a truth which I have discovered by practical experience, 
Our family had a skeleton in the cupboard ; and the name of it was 
Uncle George. 





I arrived at the knowledge that this s*eleton 
existed, and I traced it to the particular cup- 
board in which it was hidden, by slow degrees. 
I was a child when I first began to 
that there was such a thing, and a grown 
man when I at last discovered that my sus- 
picions were true. . 

My father was a doctor, having an excellent 

ractice in a large country-town. I have 
ual that he married against the wishes of 
his family. They could not object to my 
mother on the score of birth, breeding, or 
character—they only disliked her heartily. 
My grandfather, grandmother, uncles, and 
aunts, all declared that she was a heartless, 
deceitful woman; all disliked her manners, 
her opinions, and even the expression of her 
face—all, with the one exception of my father s 
youngest brother, George. 

George was the unlucky -member of our 
family: the rest were all clever; he was 
slow in capacity. The rest were all remark- 
ably handsome ; he was the sort of man that 
no woman ever looks twice at. The rest suc- 
ceeded in life; he failed. His profession was 
the same as my father’s. He had, like my 
father, the best medical education that London 
and Paris could afford; and he profited by it, 
by dint of dogged industry, so as to be quoted 
among his medical brethren as one of the 
promising surgeons of his time. But he never 
got on when he started in practice for himself 
for he never succeeded in forcing the convie-5 
tion of his knowledge and experience on the 
wealthier class of patients. His coarse ugl 
face, his hesitating awkward manners, his habit 
of stammering when he spoke, and his incurable slovenliness in dress, 
repelled people. The sick poor, who could not choose, employed 
him, and liked him. The sick rich, who could—especially the 
ladies—declined to call him in when they could get anybody else. 
In experience he gained greatly by his profession; in money and 
reputation he gained nothing. G 

There are very few of us, however dull and unattractive we may 
be to outward appearance, who have not some strong poe smer 
germ of what is called romance, hidden more or less deeply in 00u 





THE UNCLE EMBRACING HIS NEPHEW. 


natures. All the passion and romance in the nature of my Uncle 
George layin his love and admiration for my father. He sincerely 
worshipped his elder brother as one of the noblest of human beings. 
When my father was engaged to be married, and when the rest of 
the family, as I have already mentioned, did not hesitate to express 
their unfavorable opinion of the disposition of his chosen wife, 
Uncle George, who had never ventured on differing with any one 
before, tothe amazement of everybody, undertook the defence of 
his future sister-in-law in the most vehement and positive manner. 
In his estimation, his brother’s choice was something sacred and 
indisputuble. The lady might, and did, treat him with unconcealed 
contempt, laugh at his awkwardness, grow impatient at his stam- 
mering—all that made no difference to Uncle George. She was to 
be his brother’s wife; and, in virtue of that one great fact, she 
became, in the estimation of the poor surgeon, a very queen, who, 
by the laws of the domestic constitution, could do no wrong. 

When my father had been married a little while, he took his 

poangest brother to live with him as his assistant. If Uncle George 
1ad been made president of the College of Surgeons, he could not 
have been prouder and happier than he was in his new position. I 
am afraid my father never understood the depth of his brother’s 
affection for him. All the hard work fell to George’s share: the 
long journeys at night, the physicking of wearisome poor people, 
the Eaoen cases, the revolting cases—all the drudging, dirty 
business of the surgery, in short, was turned over to him; and day 
after day, month after month, he struggled through it without a 
murmur. When his brother and sister-in-law went out to dine with 
the country gentry, it never encered his head to feel disappointed 
at being left unnoticed at home. When the return dinners were 
given, and he was asked to come in at tea-time, and left to sit un- 
regarded in a corner, it never occurred to him to imagine that he 
was treated with any want of consideration or respect. He was 
part of the furniture of the house, and it was the business as well 
as the pleasure of his life to turn himself to any use to which his 
brother or sister-in-law might please to put him. 

So much for what I have heard from others on the subject of my 
Uncle George. My own personal experience of him is limited to 
what I remembér as a mere child. Let me say something, how- 
ever, first about my parents, my sister and myself. 

My sister was the eldest born and the best loved. I did not 
come into the world till four years after her birth; and no other 
child followed me. Caroline, from earliest days, was the perfection 
of beauty and health. I was small, weakly, and, if the truth must 
be told, almost as plain-featured as Uncle George himself. It 
would be ungracious and undutiful in me to presume to decide 
whether there was any foundation or not for the dislike that my 
father’s family always felt for my mother. AllI can venture to say 
is, that her children never had any cause to complain of her. Her 
passionate affection for my sister, her pride in the child’s beauty, I 
remember well, as also her uniform kindness and indulgence 
towards me. My personal defects must have been a sore trial to 
her in secret, but she nor my father ever showed me that they per- 
ceived any difference between Caroline and myself. When presents 
were made to my sister, presents were made to me. When my 





THE NEPHEW SENT TO SHA, 


ather and mother caught my sister up in their arms fandjkissed 
her, they scrupulously gave me my turn afterwards, My childish 
instinet told me that there was a difference in their smiles when 
they looked at me and looked at her, that the kisses given to 
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Caroline were warmer than the kisses given to me, that the hands 
which dried her tears in our childish griefs touched ait saeoe eee 
than the hands which dried mine. But these and other signs 
of ence like them, were such as no parents d be expected 
to control. I noticed them at the time rather with wonder than 
ce 7 eso I recall them now without a harsh thought either 
towards mv father or my mother.. Both loved me, and both did 
their @.y by me. If I seem to speak constrainedly of them here, 
it is not on =, own account. I can honestly say that with all my 
heart and soul. 
Even Uncle George, fond as he was of me, was fonder of my 
beautiful child-sister. When I used mischievously to pull at his 
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THE CUURCHYARD. 


jank scanty hair, he would gently and laughingly take it out of my 
hands; but he would let Caroline tug at it till his dim wandering 
gray eyes winked and watered again with pain. He used to plunge 
perilously about the garden, in awkward imitation of the ——— 
of a horse, while I sat on his shoulders; but he would never procee 
at any pace — a slow and safe walk when Caroline had a ride 
in her turn. hen he took us out walking, Caroline was always on 
the side next the wall. When we interrupted him over his dirty 
work in the surgery, he used to tell me to go and play until he was 
ready forme; but he would put down his bottles, and clean his 
clumsy fingers on his coarse apron, and lead Caroline out again, as 
if she had been the greatest lady in the land. Ah, how he loved 
her land, let me be honest and grateful, and add, how he loved 
me too! 

When I was eight years old and Caroline was twelve, I was sepa- 
rated from home for some time. I had been ailing for many months 
peorageely 5 had got benefit from being taken to the seaside; and 

ad shown symptoms of relapsing on being brought home again to 
the midland county in which we resided. After much consultation 
it was at last resolved that I should be sent to live, until my consti- 
tution got stronger, with a maiden-sister of my mother’s, who had a 
house at a watering-place on the south coast. 

I left home, I remember, loaded with presents, rejoicing over the 
prospect of looking at the sea again, as careless of the future and 
as happy in the present as any boy could be. Uncle George peti- 
tioned for a holiday to take me to the seaside, but he could not be 
spared from the surgery. He consoled himself and me by promisinz 
to make me a magnificent model of a ship. I have that model be- 
fore my eyes now, while I write. It is dusty with age; the paint on 
it is cracked, the ropes are tangled, the sails are moth-eaten and 
yellow. The hull is all out of proportion, and the rig has been 
smiled at by every nautical friend of mine who has ever looked at it. 
Yet, worn out and faulty as it is—inferior to the cheapest miniature 
vessel now-a-days in any toy-shop window—I hardly know a pos- 
session of mine in this world that I would not sooner part with than 
Uncle George’s ship. 

My life at the seaside was a very happy one. I remained with my 
aunt more than a year. My 
mother often came to see 
how I was going on, and, at 
first, always brought my 
sister withher. But, during 
the last eight months of my 
stay, Caroline never once 
appeared. I noticed also at 
the same period a change in 
my mother’s manner. She 
looked paler and more 
anxious ut each succeeding 
visit, and always had long 
conferences in private with 
my aunt. At last she ceased 
to come [and see us alto- 
gether, and only wrote to 
know how my health was 
getting on. My father, too, 
who had at the earlier periods 
of my absence from home 
travelled to the seaside to 

watch the progress of my recovery as often as his professional 
engagements would permit, now kept away like my mother. Even 
«Uncle George, who had never been allowed a holiday to come and 
see me, but who had hitherto often written and begged me to write 
to him, broke off our correspondence. I was naturally perplexed 
and amazed by these changes, and persecuted my aunt to tell me 
the reason of them. At first she tried to put me off with excuses ; 
then she admitted that there was trouble in our house; and finally 
she confessed that the trouble was caused by the illness of my sister. 
When I inquired what that illness was, my aunt said it was useless 
to attempt to explain it to me. I next applied to the servants. 
One of them was less cautious than my aunt, and answered m 
question, but in terms that I could not comprehend. After pe | 
explanation, I was made to understand that “‘ something was grow- 
ing on my sister’s neck, that would spoil her beauty for ever, and 
peshape kill her, if it could not be got rid of.” How well I remem- 

r the shudder of horror that ran through me at the vague idea of 
this ven! ‘something !” A fearful awe-struck curiosity to see 
what Caroline’s illness was with my own eyes, troubled my inmost 
heart; and I begged to be allowed to go home and help to nurse 
her. The request was, it is almost neediess to say, refused. 

Weeks passed age and still I heard nothing except that my sis- 
ter continued to be ill. One day I privately wrote a letter to Uncle 
George, asking him in my childish way to come and tell me about 
Caroline’s illness. I knew where the post-office was, and slipped 
out in the morning unobserved, and dropped my letter into the box. 
I stole home again by the garden, and climbed in at the open win- 
dow of a back parlor on the ground-floor. The room above was my 
aunt’s bed-chamber, and the moment I was inside the house I heard 
moans and loud convulsive sobs proceeding from it. My aunt was 
@ singularly quiet, composed woman; I could not imagine that the 
loud sobbing and moaning came from her; and I ran down terrified 
into the kitchen to ask the servants who was crying so violently in 
- aunt’s room. 

found the housemaid and the cook talking together in whispers, 
with serious faces. They started 
when they saw me, as if I had 
been a grown-up master who had 
caught them neglecting their work. 
** He’s too young to feel it much,” 
I heard one say to the other. 
** So far as he’s concerned, it seems 
like a mercy that it’s happened no 
later.” 

In a few minutes they had told 
me the worst. It was indeed my 
aunt whom I had heard crying in 
the bedroom. Caroline was dead. I felt the blow more severely 
than the servants or any one else about me supposed. Still, 
was a child in years, and I had the blessed elasticity of a child’s 
nature. If I had been older, I might have been too much absorbed 
in grief to observe my aunt so closely as I did, when she was com- 
posed enough to see me, later in the day. 

was not surprised by the swollen state of her eyes, the paleness 
of her cheeks, or ,the fresh burst of tears that came from her when 
she took me in her arms at meeting. But I was both amazed and 
perplexed by the loo of terror chat t detected in her face. It was 
natural enough that she shou'd grieve and weep over my sister's 
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death ; but why'should she have that frightened look also, as if some 
other catastrophe had pened? I asked if there was any more 
dreadful news from home besides the news of Caroline’s d My 
aunt said, No, in a strange: stifled voice, and suddenly turned her 
face from me. Was my father dead? No. My mother? No. 
Uncle George? My aunt trembled all over as she said No to that 
also, and bade me cease asking any more questions. She was not 
fit to bear them yet, she said ; and signed to the servant to lead me 
outofthe room. — 

% The next day I was told that I was to go home after the funeral, 
and was taken out towards evening by the housemaid, partly for a 
walk, ey to be measured for my mourning -clothes. After we 
had left the tailor’s I persuaded the girl to extend our walk for some 
distance along the sea-beach, telling her as we went every little 
anecdote connected with my lost sister that came tenderly back to 
my memory in those first days of sorrow. She was so interested in 
hearing, and I in speaking, that we let the sun go down before we 
thought of turning back. 

‘The evening was cloudy, and it got on from dusk to dark by the 
time we approached the town again. The housemaid was rather 
nervous at finding herself alone with me on the beach; and once or 
twice looked behind her distrustfully as we went on. Suddenly she 
squeezed my hand hard, and said, ‘ Let’s get up on the cliff as fast 
as wecan.” The words were hardly out of her mouth before I heard 
footsteps behind me: a man came round quickly to my side, snatched 
me away from the girl, and catching me up in his arms without a 
word, covered my face with kisses. I knew that he was crying, be- 
eause my cheeks were instantly wetted with his tears; but it was 
too dark for me to see who he was, or even how he was dressed. 
He did not, I should think, hold me half a minute in his arms. The 
housemaid screamed for help, I was put down gently on the sand, 
and the strange man instantly disappeared in the darkness. 

When this extraordinary adventure was related to my aunt, she 
seemed at first merely bewildered at hearing of it; but in a moment 
more there came a change over her face, as if she had suddenly 
recollected or thought ofsomething. She turned deadly pale, and 
said in a hurried way very unusual with her, ‘‘ Never mind; don’t 
talk about itany more. It was only a mischievous trick to frighten 
you, I dare say. Forget all about it, niy dear—forget all about it.” 

It was easier to give me this advice than to make me follow it. 
For many nights 
after, I thought 
of nothing but 
the strange man 
who had kissed 
me and éried over 


me. Who could 
he be? Somebody 
who loved me 


very much, and 
who was very 
sorry. My child- 
ish logic carried 
me to that length. 
But when I tried 
to think over all 
the grown-up gen- 
tlemen who loved 
me very much, I 
could never get 
on, tomy own sat- 
isfaction, beyond 
my father and my 
Uncle George. 

I was taken home on the appointed day to suffer the trial—a hard 
one, even at my tender years—of witnessing my mother’s passionate 
grief and my father’s mute despair. I remember that the scene of 
our first meeting after Caroline’s death was wisely and considerately 
shortened by my aunt, who took me out of the room. She seemed 
to have a confused desire to keep me from leaving her after the door 
had closed behind us; but I broke away, and ran down stairs to the 
surgery, to go and cry for my lost playmate with the sharer of all 
our games, Uncle George. 

I opened the surgery door, and could see nobody. I dried my 
tears, and looked all round the room: it was empty. I ran up 
stairs again to Uncle George’s garret-bedroom—he was not there ; 
his cheap hair-brush and old cast-off razor-case that had belonged 
to my grandfather, were not on the dressing-table. Had he got 
some other bedroom? I went out on the landing, and called softly, 
with an unaccountable terror and sinking at my heart, ‘‘ Uncle 
George !”’ 

Nobody answered; but my aunt came hastily up the garret- 
stairs. 

‘Hush!’ she said. ‘‘ You mustnever call that name out here 
again! Never.”—She stopped suddenly, and looked as if her own 
words had frightened her. 

‘Is Uncle George dead ?”’ I asked. 

My aunt turned red and pale, and stammered. I did not wait to 
hear what she said: I brushed past her, down the stairs—my heart 
was bursting—my flesh felt cold. I ran breathlessly and recklessly 
into the room where my father and mother had received me. They 
were both sitting there still. I ran up to them, wringing my hands, 
and erying out in a passion of tears—‘‘ Is my Uncle George dead ?” 

My mother gave a scream that terrified me into instant silence 
and stillness. My father looked at her for a moment, rang the beil 


HE FINDS HIS LONG LOST UNCLE. 
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that summoned her maid, then seized me roughly by the arm, and 
me out of the room. 
e took me down into his study, seated himself in his accustomed 


chair, and put me before him, between his knees. His lips were 
awfully white, and I felt his two hands, as they grasped my shoul- 
ders, shaking violently. 


«You are never to mention the name of Uncle George again,” he 
said, in a quick, angry, trembling whisper. ‘‘ Never to me, never to 





TUE EXiLB’S FAVORITE SPOT. 


your mother, never to your aunt, never to the servants, never to 
a! bedy in this world! Never, never, never!” 

he repetition of the word terrified me even more than the sup- 
pressed vehemence with which he spoke. He saw that I was fright- 
ened, and softened his manner a little before he went on. 

‘* You will never see Uncle George again,’’ he said. ‘“ Your 
mother and I love you dearly; but if you forget what I have told 
you, you will be sent away from home. Never speak that name 
again—mind, never! Now kiss me, and go away.” 

How his lips trembled—and, oh, how cold they felt on mine! I 
shrunk out of the room the moment he had kissed me, and went and 
hid myself in the garden. ‘Uncle George is gone—I am never to 
see him any more—I am never to speak of him again”—those were 
the words I repeated to myself, with indescribable terror and confu- 
sion, the moment I was alone. There was something unspeakably 
horrible to my young mind in this mystery which I was commanded 
always to respect, and which, so far as I then knew, I could never 
hope to seerevealed. My father, my mother, my aunt—all appeared 
to be separated from me now by some impassable barrier. Home 
seemed home no longer with Caroline dead, Uncle George gone, and 
a forbidden subject of talk perpetually and mysteriously interposing 
between my parents and me. 

Though I never infringed the command my father had given me 
in his study (his words and looks, and that dreadful scream of my 
mother’s, which seemed to be always ringing in my ears, were more 
than enough to insure my obedience), I also never lost the seaget 
desire to penetrate the darkness which clouded over the fate of Uncle 
George. For two years I remained at home, and discovered nothing. 
If I asked the servants about my uncle, they could only tell me that 
one morning he disappeared fromthe house. Of the members of my 
father’s family, I could make no inquiries. They lived far away, 
and never came to see us—and the idea of writing to them, at my 
age and in my position, was out of the question. My aunt was as 
unapproachably silent as my father and mother; but I never forgot 
how her face had altered, when she had reflected for a moment, after 
hearing of my extraordinary adventure while going home with the 
servant over the sands at night. ‘The more I thought of that change 
of countenance, in connection with what had occurred on my return 
to my father’s house, the more certain I felt that the stranger who 
had kissed me and wept over me must have been no other than Uncle 
George. 

At the end of my two years at home, I was sent to sea in the mer- 
chant navy by my own earnest desire. I had always determined to 
be a sailor from the time when I first went to stay with my aunt at 
the seaside—and I persisted long enough in my resolution to make 
my parents recognise the necessity of acceding to my wishes. My 
new life delighted me; and I remained away on foreign stati@hs 
more than four years. When I at length returned home, it was to 
find a new afiliction darkening our fireside. My father had died on 
the very day when I sailed for my return voyage to England. 

Absence and change of scene had in no respect weakened my de- 
sire to penetrate the mystery of Uncle George’s disappearance. My 
mother’s health was so delicate that I hesitated for some time to ap- 
proach the forbidden subject in her presence, When I at last ven- 
tured to refer to it, suggesting to her that any prudent reserve which 
might have been necessary while I was a child need no longer be 

ersisted in, now that I-was growing to be a young man, she fell 
into a violent fit of trembling, and commanded me to say no more. 
It had been my father’s will, she said, that the reserve to which I 
referred should be always adopted towards me; he had not author- 
ized her, before he died, to speak more openly; and, now that he 
was gone, she would not so much as think of acting on her own un- 
aided judgment. My aunt said the same thing, in effect, when I 
appealed to her. Determined not to be discouraged even yet, I un 
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dertook a journey, ostensibly to pay my respects to my father’s 
family, vot ain tes collet Inteation Of tying whet I scald learn in 
that quarter on the subject of Uncle George. My investigations led 
to some results, though they were by no means sa . George 
had always been looked on with something like contempt by his 
handsome sisters and his prosperous brothers ; and he had not im- 
proved his position in the family by his warm advocacy of his bro- 
ther’s cause at the time of my father’s marriage. I found that my 
uncle’s surviving relatives now spoke of him slightingly and care- 
lessly. They assured me that they had never heard from him, and 
that they knew nothing about him, except that he had gone away to 
settle, as they supposed, in some foreign place, after having behaved 
very basely and badly to my father. He had been traced to London, 
where he had sold out of the funds the small share of money which 
he had inherited after his father’s death, and he had been seen on 
the deck of a packet bound for France, later on the same day. Be- 
yond this n g was known about him. In what the alleged base- 
ness of his behavior had consisted, none of his brothers and sisters 
could tell me. My father had refused to pain them by going into 
particulars, not only at the time of his brother’s disappearance, but 
afterwards whenever the subject was mentioned. George had al- 
ways been the black sheep of the flock, and he must have been con- 
scious of his own baseness or he would certainly have written to ex- 
plain or justify himself. Such were the particulars which I gleaned 
during my visit to my father’s family. To my mind, they tended 
rather to deepen than to reveal the mystery. That such a gentle, 
docile, affectionate creature as Uncle George should have injured 
the brother he loved by word or deed, at any period of their inter- 
course, seemed incredible; but that he should have been guilty of 
an act of haseness at the very time when my sister was dying, was 
simply and plainly impossible. And yet, there was the incompre- 
hensible fact staring me in the face, that the death of Caroline and 
the disapnearance of Uncle George had taken place in the same 
week! Never did I feel more daunted and bewildered by the family 
mvstery than after I had heard al! the particulars in connection 
with it that my father’s relatives had to tell me. 

I may pass over the events of the next few years of my life briefly 
enough. My nautical pursuits filled up all my time, and took me 
far away from my country and my friends. But, whatever I did, 
and wherever I went, the memory of Uncle George, and the desire 
to penetrate the mystery of his disappearance, haunted me like fa- 
miliar epirits. Often, in the lonely watches of the night at sea, di? 
TI recall the dark evening on the heach, the strange man’s hurried 
embrace, the startling sensation of feeling his tears on my checks, 
the disappearance of him before I had hreath or self-nossession 
enough to say a word. Often did I think over the inexplicable 
events that followed, when T had returned, after my sister’s funeral 
to my father’s honse; and oftener still did I puzzle my brains vainlv 
in the attemnt to form some plan for inducing my mother or my aunt 
to disclose the seeret which they had hitherto kept from me so per- 
severincly. My only chance of knowing what had really happened 
to Uncle George, my only hone of seeing him acain, rested with 
those two near and dear relatives. I despaired of ever getting my 
mother to sneak on the forbidden subject after what had passed he- 
tween us; but I felt more sanguine about mv prospects of ultimate- 
ly indneing my aunt to relax in her discretion. My anticipations, 
however, in this direction were not destined to be fulfilled. On mv 
next visit to England I found my aunt prostrated by a paralytic 
attack, which deprived herof the power of sneech. She died soon 
afterwards in my. arms, leaving me her sole heir. I searched anx- 
iously among her papers for some reference to the family mystery, 
but found no clue to guide me. All my mother’s letters to her 
sister at the time of Caroline’s illness and death had been de- 
stroved. 

More years passed: my mother followed my aunt to the grave; 
and still I was as far as ever from making any discoveries in relation 
to Uncle George. Shortly after the period of this last affliction my 
health gave way, and I departed, by my doctor’s advice, to try some 
baths in the South of France. I travelled slowly to my destination, 
turing aside from the direct road, and stopping wherever I pleased. 
One evening, when I was not more than two or three days’ journey 
from the baths to which I was bound, I was struck by the pictu- 
resque situation of a little town placed on the brow of a hill at some 
distance from the main road, and resolved to have a nearer look at 
the place, with a view to stopping there for the night, if it pleased 
me. I found the principal inn clean and quiet—ordered my bed 
there—and after dinner strolled out to look at the church. No 
thought of Uncle George was in my mind when I entered the build- 
ing; and yet at that very moment chance was leading me to the 
discovery, which, for so many years past, I had vainly endeavored 
to make—the discovery which I had given up as hopeless since the 
day of my mother’s death. 

I found nothing worth notice in the church, and was about to 
leave it again, when I caught a glimpse of a pretty view through a 
side door, and stopped to admire it. The churchyard formed the 
foreground, and below it the hill-side sloped away gently into the 
plain, over which the sun was setting in full glory.. The curé of 
the church was reading his breviary, walking up and down a gravel- 
path that parted the rows of graves. In the course of my wander- 
a IT had learnt to speak French as fluently as most Englishmen ; 
and when the priest came near me I said a few words in praise of 
the view, and complimented him on the neatness and prettiness of 
the churchyard. He answered with great politeness, and we got 
into conversation together immediately. 

As we strolled along the gravel-walk, my attention was attracted 
by one of the graves standing apart from the rest. The cross at 
the head of it differed remarkably, in some points of appearance, 
from the erosses on the other graves. While all the rest had gar- 
lands hung on them, this one cross was quite bare; and, more ex- 
traordinary still, no name was inscribed on it. The priest, observ- 
ing that I stopped to look at the grave, shook his head and sighed. 

* A countryman of yours is buried there,” he said. ‘I was pre- 
sent at his death ; he had borne the burden of a great sorrow among 
us, in this town, for many weary years, and his conduct has taught 
us to respect and pity him with all our hearts.” 

** How is it that his name is not inscribed over his grave?” I 
inquired. 

“Tt was suppressed by his own desire,” answered the priest, with 
some little hesitation. ‘He confessed to me in his last moments 
that he had lived here under an assumed name. I asked his real 
name, and he told it to me, with the particulars of his sad story. 
He had reasons for desiring to be forgotten after his death. Almost 
the last words he spoke were, ‘ Let my name die with me.’ Almost 
the last request he made was that I would keep that name a secret 
from all the world excepting only one person.” 

** Some relative, I suppose ?” said I. 

“ Yes—a nephew,” said the priest. 

The moment the last word was out of my mouth, my heart gave 
a strange answering bound. I suppose I must have changed color 
also, for the curé looked at me with sudden attention and interest. 

“ A nephew,” the priest went on, ‘‘ whom he had loved like his 
own child. He told me that if his nephew ever traced him to his 
burial-place, and asked about him, I was free in that case to dis- 
close all I knew. ‘I should like my little Charley to know the 
truth,’ hesaid. ‘In spite of the difference in our ages, Charley and 
I were playmates years ago.’” 

My heart beat faster, and I felt a choking sensation at the throat, 
the moment I heard the priest unconsciously mention my Christian 
name in reporting the dying man’s last words. As soon as I could 
steady my voice and feel certain of my self-possession, I communi- 
eated my family name to the curé, and asked him if that was not 
part of the secret that he had been requested to preserve. 

He started back several steps, and clasped his hands amazedly. 

**Can it be!” he said in low tones, gazing at me earnestly, with 
something like dread in his face. I gave him my passport, and 
looked away towards the grave. The tears came into my eyes, as 
the recollections of past days crowded back onme. Hardly knowing 
what T did, I knelt down by the grave, and smoothed the grass over 
it with my hand. O Uncle George, why not have told your secret 
to your old playmate! Why léave him to find you here! 

The priest raised me gently, and begged me to go with him into 
his own house. On our way there T mentioned persons and places 
that I thought my uncle might have spoken of, in order to satisfy 
mv companion that I was really the person I represented myself to 
be. By the time we had entered his little parlor, and had sat down 
alone in it, we were like old friends together. 

I thon ht it best that I should begin by telling all that I have re- 
lated here on the subject of Uncle George, and his disappearance 





from home. My host listened with a very sad face, and said, when 
I had done: 

derstand your anx to know all that I am authorized 
fe tal peat pardon me ‘f I pe fob that there are circumstances 
in unele’s history which it may pain you to hear”’—he stopped 


denly. . 

« Ich it may pain me to hear, as a nephew ?” I asked. ‘ 

‘* No,” said the priest, looking away from me; “ as @ son. * 

I gratefully expressed my sense of the delicac and kindness which 
had prompted my companion’s warning, but him at oe 
same time to keep me no longer in suspense, and to tell me the 
stern truth, no matter how painfully it ht affect me #» a listener. 

“In telling me all you knew about, what you term, the Family 
Mystery,” said the priest, “‘ you have mentioned as a strange coin- 
cblene’ that your sister’s death and your uncle’s disappearance took 
place at the same time. Did you ever suspect what cause it was 
that occasioned your sister’s death ?” ; 

«<T only knew what my father told me, and what all our friends 
believed, that she died of a tumor in the neck, or, as I sometimes 
heard it stated, from the effect on her constitution of a tumor in the 
neck.” : gl 
« She died under an operation for the removal of that tumor, said 
the priest in low tones. ‘‘And the operator was your Uncle 
George.” 

In those few words all the truth burst upon me. 

‘‘ Console yourself with the thought that the long martyrdom of 
his life is over,” the priest went on, after allowing me a few moments 
to control the violent agitation which his disclosure had caused in 
me. ‘He rests; heis at peace. He and his little darling under- 
stand each other, and are happy now. That thought bore him up 
to the Ix.: on his deathbed. e always spoke of your sister as his 
‘little darling.’ He firmly believed that she was waiting to forgive 
and console him in the other world—and who shall say he was 
deceived in that belief ?”’ 

Not I! Not any one who has ever loved and suffered, surely ! : 

‘‘ It was out of the depths of his self-sacrificing love for the child 
that he drew the fatal courage to undertake the operation,’ con- 
tinued the priest. ‘‘ Your father naturally shrank from attempting 
it. His medical brethren, whom he consulted, all doubted the pro- 
priety of taking any measures for the removal of the tumor, in the 
particular condition and situation of it, when they were called in 
Your uncle alone differed with them. He was too modest a man to 
say so, but your mother found it out. The deformity of her beauti- 
ful child horrified her; she was desperate enough to catch at the 
faintest hope of remedying it that any one might hold out to her, 


and she persuaded your uncle to put his opinion to the proof. Her, 


horror at the deformity of the child, and her despair and the pro- 
spect of its lasting for life, seem to have utterly blinded her to all 
natural sense of the danger of the operation. It is hard to know 
how to say it to you, her son, bnt it must be told, nevertheless, that 
one day, when your father was out, she untruly informed your uncle 
that his brother had consented to the performance of the operation, 
and that he had gone purposely out of the house because he had not 
nerve enough to stay and witness it. After that, your uncle no 
longer hesitated. He had no fear of results, provided he could be 
certain of h': own courage. All he dreaded was the effect on him of 
his love * ‘' c child, when he first found himself face to face with 
the dreadful necessity of touching her skin with the knife. It is 
useless to shock you by going into particulars. Let it be enough if 
I say, that your uncle’s fortitude failed to support him when he 
wanted it most. His love for the child shook the firm hand which 
had never trembled before, In a word, the operation failed. Your 
father returned, and found his child dying. The frenzy of his 
despair when the truth was told him, carried him to excesses which 
it shocks me to mention—excesses which began in his degrading his 
brother by a blow, which ended in his binding himself by an oath to 
make that brother suffer public punishment for his fatal rashness in 
a court of law. Your uncle was too heart-broken by what had 
happened to feel those outrages as some men might have felt them. 
He looked for one moment at his sister in-law ({ do not like to say 
your mother, considering what I have now to tell you), to see if she 
would acknowledge that she had encouraged him to attempt the 
operation, and that she had deceived him in saying that he had his 
brother’s permission to try it. She was silent; and when she spoke, 
it was to join her husband in denouncing him as the murderer 
of their child. Whether fear of your father’s anger, or revengeful 
indignation against your uncle most actuated her, I cannot presume 
to inquire, especially in your presence. I can only state facts. 
Meanwhile, your uncle turned to ycur father, and spoke the last 
words he was ever to address to hit eldest brother in this world. 
He said: ‘I have deserved the worst your anger can inflict on me, 
but I will spare you the scandal of bringing me to justice in open 
court. The law, if it found me guilty, could at the worst but banish 
me from my country and my friends. I will go of my own accord. 
God is my witness that I honestly believed I could save the child 
from deformity and suffering. I have risked all, and lost all. My 
heart 2nd spirit are broken. I am fit for nothing but to go and hide 
myself and my shame and misery from ali eyes that have ever 
looked on me. _ I shall never come back, never expect your pity or 
forgiveness. If you think less harshly of me when I am gone, keep 
secret what has happened; let no other lips say of me what yours 
and your wife’s have said. I shall think that forbearance atone- 
ment enough—atonement greater than I have deserved. Forget me 
in this world. May we meet in another, where the secrets of all 
hearts are opened, and where the child who is gone before may 
make peace between us!’ He said those words, and went out. 
Your father never saw him or heard from him again.” 

I knew the reason now why my father had never confided the 
truth to any one, his own family included. My mother had evident- 
ly told the worst to her sister, under the seal of secresy. And there 
the dreadful disclosure had been arrested. 

‘* Your uncle told me,” the priest continued, ‘‘ that before he left 
England, he took leave of you by stealth, in a place you were stay- 
ing at by the seaside. He had not the heart to quit his country and 
his friends for ever, without kissing you for the last time. He 
followed you in the dark, and caught you up in his arms, and left 
you again before you had a chance of discovering him. The next 
day he departed from England. He had spent a week here once 
with a student friend, at the time when he was a pupil in the Hotel 
Dieu. And to this place he returned to hide, to suffer, and to die. 
We all saw that he was a man crushed and broken by some great 
sorre”, and we respected him and his affliction. He lived alone, 
and «. ., came out of doors towards evening, when he used to sit on 
the brow of the hill yonder, with his head on his hand, looking 
towards England. That place seemed a favorite with him, and he 
is buried close by it. e revealed the story of his past life to no 
living soul here but me; and to me he only spoke when his last 
hour was approaching. What he had suffered during his long exile 
no man can presume to say. I, who saw more of him than any one, 
never heard a word of complaint fall from his lips. He had the 
courage of the martyrs while he lived, and the resignation of the 
saints when he died. Just at the last, his mind wandered. He 
said he saw his little darling waiting by the bedside to lead him 
away; and he died with a smile on his face—the first I had ever 
seen there.” 

The priest cease 1, and we went out together in the mournful twi- 
light, and stood for a little while on the brow of the hill where 

nele George used to sit, with his face turned towards England. 
How my heart ached for him, as I thought of what he must have 
suffered in the silence and solitude of his long exile! Was it well 
for me that I had discovered the Family Mystery at last ?_ I have 
sometimes thought not. I have sometimes wished that the dark- 


ness had never cleared away which once hid from me the fate of 
Uncle George. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Tum news by the late arrivals is of some importa nce, and will be 
. under the various headiings. 
MEETING OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

The new Parliament of Enzland—the fifth of Queen Victoria’s reign—met on 
30th ult., when Mr. Evelyn Denison was elec ed Speaker of the House of 
Commons without opposition. Lord Palmerston’s friends were in high spirits, 
and all eyes were turned toward the seats lately vacaied by Mesars. Cobden 
and Bright, and their followers. Members were being sworn in daily, and the 
Queen, it was hoped, would adiress tiem in a -peech from the throne on the 
7th of this month 

FURTHER SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLY 
The intention of Ley Fr: 4 to send out another and a final expedition to 


clear up the great Arctic mystery has ripened into reality Lady Franklin hav- 





i et fe rf tea Sari etl a 
has ted the command of the . The presence of Mr. Grinnell in 


Londoa ir .axiousl, —— Ra geenden Le Lah eee ee 
some uaces of the gallant ot companions. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


A scientific expedition, consisting of three or four is 
about to under the sanction of the En; 
western portion of British America. It is intend 


lish Government, the 
ed that the party should pro- 
SS ee ee ee and from thence through the 
country lying between the northern branch of the Saskatchawan and the 
boundary of the United States. The Government is desirous of bomen A 
expedition as scientifically useful as possible, and with this view the 

and council of the Royal Society have been solicited. The council has 
appointed a committee to act in the matter, and a report has been drawn up. 
the expedition _is to be commanded by Mr. John Palliser. It will also bo 
accompanied Dr. Hector, as naturalist and surgeon, and by a gentleman 
especially as a t, and Lieut. Blakistone, R. A., will be appointed to take 
magnetical observations. 

LA PRESSE UPON THE ENGLISH ALLIANCE. 

The Paris Presse of May 1st contains a remarkable article on the h 
alliance. Its appéarance was known beforehand, and that it would be, if not 
written, at all events inspired by a personage of exalted rank, whose dislike of 
all that is Russian is very strong. The papers began to be sold at the v 
moment the Grand Duke was qemins- e article glorifies the political oon. 
leges of the English people. It says, we find among the liberties we have lost, 
the press and the tribune, humbled almost everywhere else, remain there 
undiminished. England is an asylum for ideas as well as for men who are pro- 
scribed by political vicissitudes. Democratic France is the ally of iree 
England. We hail this alliance as the pledge and the security of the future. 
Altogether the article is remarkable, considering the present state of the press 
in France. 


CHINESE INSURRECTION AT BORNEO. 

The insurrection of the Chinese at this place threatened the extermination 
of the Europeans. Sir James Brooke, the governor, was surprised in his house 
and escaped in the most marvelious manner. The town, Balidah, was speedily 
in the hands of the insurgents, who, after slaughtering in the most brutal 
monner many of the inhabitants, granted protection of life and immunity of 
property to the remaining inhabitants, and finally retired up the river. Sir 
James Brooke determined to give the rebeis a severe lesson, and gathering 
together all the force available, pursued them under circumstances of some 
difficulty, and completely routed them. Over two thousand of the Chinese 
were either killed in battle or perished miserably in the jungle before tranquil- 
lity was restored. 

CHINESE LABORERS. 

In a letter on Chinese emigration, Mr. I. H. Gladstone points out that in the 
fortnight preceding the 8th of March there arrived at the Havana one cargo 
of 600 slaves from Africa and three vessels with Chin:se laborers. Two of 
these vessels were Dutch, and the deaths on board of them only «mounted to 
twenty-one, whilst in the third vessel (the Cora, of New York, sail ng under 
Peruvian colors) the deaths were 291, thus exhibiting the traffic in its worst 
colors. An american stock company, he says, which has imported 7,600 
Chinese, reports of known deaths on the passage 1,197. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE NEUFCHATEL DIFFICULTY. 

The principal conditioas of the arrangement adopted by the representatives 
of the 1our Powers in Paris for the settlement of the Neufchaiel questign are 
sad to be these: the payment by Switzerland of 1,000,000f. by way of in- 
demnity to the King of Prussia ; the retention by his Majesty of the title of 
Prince of Neufchatel ; and Switzerland to give him a guarantee respecting the 
proper administration of charitable insiitutions in Neufchatel. As Dr. Kern 
was carrying home for the approbation of tae Federal Council this arrange- 
ment, he fell ill at Basle. He reached Berne on Thursday, April 23d. A de- 
spaiciu from Berne of April 27th, says :—The Federal Council of Switzerland 
has by an unanimous vote authorized the acceptance of the proposition of tle 
four disiaterested Powers. 

RUSSIA CHASTISING THE CHINESE. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg of the 24th ult. state that intelligence had 
been received of the Russian trigate Aurora having anchored, on the llth 
March, in the roadstead of Hong Kong, coming from the coast of Manchooria. 
A part of her crew, who had landed to procure water, had been ill treated by 
the Chinese, and she was obliged to land a detacliment of marines to inflict 
ae on them. ‘his atiack proves that the feeling of the people against 

juropeans is the same in all parts of the country. Accounts had also been 
received that the Governor of Siberia had sent a body of troops en the Chinese 
frontier to maintain tranquillity. 
PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT. 

Vienna letters state that the Turkish Government has communicated to the 
Government of Austria its intention of rendering the transfer of landed property 
altogether free from legal shackles. 

MORE TROUBLE ABOUT THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the London Post thinks that the ques- 
tion of the Principalities is pregnant with events quite capable of rekindling an 
European commotion. All! parties in this affair, he says, appear equally ob- 
stinate and decided. 

The present excited state of the Danubian Principalities has caused so much 
uneasiness in Constantinople that the Turkish Government has asked Austria 
whether, if disturbances should take place, she would again effeet an occupa- 
tion. Count Buol is said to have replied that such a step would require the 
ep ee: poe of the protecting Powers of the Turkish empire ; but that, in case 
of actual revoli, Austria, for the sake of self-preservation, might think proper 
= maintain order on a frontyer which was peopled by her own Roumain popu- 
ution. 

THE SPANISH-MEXICAN QUESTION. 

The speech of the Queen of Spain to the Cortes mentions the re-establishment 
of friendly relations between Spain and Mexico, and expresses a hope that 
Mexico will apologise and pay an ind mnity, otherwise Spain wil! take coercive 
measures. Despatches from the French ambassador at Madrid received since, 
announee that the Spanish Government accepts the principle of an arrange- 
ment with Mexico. 

THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. . 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia arrived at Paris at five P.M. on the 30th 
ult. Several of the houses along the Boulevards were decorated with flags, in 
which the Russian colors were mingled. From three to four o’clock the great 
thoroughfares leading to the Lyons Railway station were crowded with the 
curious who were anxious to catch a sight of a real Russian prince, particularly 
of one to-whom popular report attributed the sterner features of his family. 
The Grand Duke sat in an open carriage drawn by four horses, with Prince 
Napoleon on his left. Both were in uniform, the Grand Duke as an Admiral, 
with a blue riband and star. Prince Napoleon wore the dress of a General of 
Division, and displayed the grand riband and star of the Legion of Honor. The 
carriage in which they were seated passed along at a walking pace, so that a 
good view was had of the Duke by the people, who thronged the footways and 
the balconies of the houses. The day was rather cold, but otherwise fine, and 
the two princes were enveloped in cloaks, which were thrown back at the 
shoulders. There was no cheering on the Boulevards, but the spectators in 
the streets saluted by taking off their hats as the carriage passed, and the 
Grand Duke acknowledged the salute by touching his cocked hat with his open 
hand. Indeed, he ceased hardly for a moment returning the salute. The 
carriage in which the princes rode was preceded by a detachment of Guides, 
and officers belonging the imperial household rode on both sides. Another 
carriage followed with the functionaries who received him at the railroad 
station ; ina third were deposited the ponderous person of Marshal Magnan, 
and the more slim forms of his aides-de-camp ; and a fourth conveyed the 
Russian officers of the suite of the Grand Duke. ‘The rear was brought up by a 
squadron of Guides. It was perhaps owing to the coldness of the dey that 
neither the Grand Duke nor the Prince wore an expression of much animation. 
The Russian prince is rather a mild looking young man. He is of fair com- 
plexion, with small light whiskers, and a thin fair moustache. He wears 
spectacles. The Prince proceeded to the Tuileries by the Rue Royal at the 
same slow pace. Prince Napoleon received the Duke at the railway station, 
but did not go to Toulon to meet him. 

LOSS OF THE SHIP ANDREW FOSTER OF NEW YORK. 

The Andrew Foster sailed from New York on the 1st of April, and had on 
board one lady passenger, Mrs. Quin, and with the captain and crew the com- 
plement numbered thirty-eight persons. The voyage was prosecuted without 
any particular incident until the vessel arrived in Channel, and when between 
Tuskar and Holyhead, at midnight on Tuesday last, the 28th ultimo, she was 
struck on the luff of the bow (being on the starboard tack) by the ship 


Tuscarora, from Liverpool for Philadelphia. Captain Wilson, fearing that the 
injury to his vessel might prove serious, hailed the Tuscarora, and asked her to 
lay by him for some time, but instead of doing so she proceeded on her voyage 


without taking any notice, and it is presumed she 
Immediately after the collision, the pumps of the Andrew Foster were manned, 
and it was found that the water was rushing in in such quantities that there 
was no hope of saving the vessel, and accordingly the boats were lowered, and 
those on board abandoned the ship. Shortly after leaving the vessel she sunk 
in deep water. The boats, after being about three quarters of an hour on the 
water, were picked up by the schooner Little Fred, of Plymouth, from Rio 
Grande for Liverpool, off which vessel they were taken yesterday morning when 
about ten miles west of Holyhead, by the steamtug Sea King, and landed here. 
LARGE EXPORTS OF GOLD FROM AUSTRALIA. 

The steamship Cambria arrived at Marseilles on the morning of May 2, with 
the Australian mails brought to Suez by the European. The European arrived 
at Suez on the 19th ult., after a rapid passage, bringing Sydney dates to 
March 11, Melbourne to the 15th, and King George’s Sound to the 26th. She 
hai 148 passengers, and £50,000 in specie. 

The Medway sailed for London, Feb. 17, with 18,000 ounces of gold. The 
Donald McKay, Feb. 26, for London with 12,000 ounces, and the Stamboul (8.,) 
Mareh 3, with 45,000 ounces; Stebenheath, March 8, with 5.000 ounces, and 
the Sussex, March 17, with 48,000 ounces, all for Lon lon—making an aggre- 
gate of 128,000 ounces, valued at £512,000. The Walmer Castle sailed for 
London, March 15, but the amount of gold she had on board was not known. 

MANAGER LUMLEY AND PICCOLOMINI COMING. 

It is said to be the intention of Mr Lumley, the lessee of Her Majesty’s 
poem to make @ professional tour in the United States, with Madame Pic- 
colomini. 


escaped without injury. 


ITEMS IN BRIEF 
The Liverpool Times of May 2 says: Admiral Stewart is on his way to Car 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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ng og dome , in consequence of the United States claiming a portion 
of tntelliges of the treaty of between England and Persia arrived at 
peace between arriv: 
on the 27th of March. 


at 

In the Roman Catholic of Ardagh had been waylaid, as- 
saulted, and reproached by members of own flock for his conduct during 
the Longford election. 

The lish opposition journals are loud in their complaints in consequence 
of the delay of Dord Elgin’s departure for China, and state tu.t not a moment 
was lost in despatching available forces to support Sir John nor 
sinuation that the Palmerston party have a preference for blood .e 
peace making. 

There is a decline in cotten. 
gloomy feeling prevails. There is, 
the latest date, consols stood at 9274. 

RUMORED FLIGHT OF WALKER. 

By privetc letters from Havana and also by statements from New Orleans, 
we learn that Walker has not only beat a retreat but has escaped from the 
country, and is now safe on board of a British man of war. We do not believe 
that there is one word of truth in these reports. Such an important fact 
would assuredly haye been noticed in the Panama and Aspinwall papers, but 
they contain no line to that effect ; neither did the officers of the steamships 
George Lawrence and Empire City make any such statement. It is manifestly 
a weak invention of the enemy. Walker may he, nay undoubtedly is, in rather 
a tight place; but we have confidence in his firmness of purpose and in his 

us to invent resources, to free himself from the dangers and difficulties by 
which he is surrounded. 
MORE AMERICAN FILIBUSTFRING. 

It is stated upon apparently reliable authority that a large party of Ameri- 
cans under the command of General Crabbe have taken possession of the post 
of Guaymas, in Sonora. This movement it is said has created a profound sen- 
sation in Mexico, and 4000 troops have been ordered to drive the invaders out 
of the country. It is also said that General Crabbe has taken several impor- 
tant points. We shall doubtless have some stirring news from this under- 
taking, before long. 





*—an in- 

im over 
The market is very dull, and a somewhat 
however, an advance in breadstuff:. At 


THE appointment of Charles R. Graham, in place of J. McLeod 
Murphy, Engineer of Brooklyn Navy Yard, is confirmed in Washington. 


The following officers have been ordered to the sloop-of-war Plymouth, soon 
to sail for ordnance practice—Commander John A. Dalgreen, Lieutenants 
Catesby, Ap R. Jones, Samuel Edwards, Wm. A. Webb, Oscar C. Badger and 
James E. Jonett; purser, Wm. B. Bogg; carpenter, Thos. C. Ferrall; sailmaker, 
Wm. 8. L. Brayton. 
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ARMY. 
° New York, May 7, 1857. 

GENERAL OrnpeERS, No. 6.—1. The General-in-Chief, with the ap- 
probation of the War Department, directs that Fort Gibson be abandoned 
without unnecessary delay. The Quartermaster’s Department will take charge 
of the public property, and such disposition Will be made of the supplies on 
hand, not needed for the troops in movement, as may be directed by the 
respective chiefs of the departments of supply. Should it be deemed necessary 
to leave temporarily a small guard at the post, the commanding officer of Fort 
Smith will detach such a guard, on the application of the quartermaster in 
charge of the property. : 

2. Of the four companies of the 7th infantry now on the Arkansas, two will 
constitute the garrison of Fort Smith, one will take post at Fort Washita, and 
the fourth at Fort Arbuckle. The designation of the companies will be made 
by the officer in command of the regiment. The time, manner and route of the 
movement will be also prescribed by that officer. 

3. The headquarters of the 7th infantry will be established at Fort Smith. 
The junior major will take post at Fort Washita. 

4. The headquarters and band ot the 2d artillery will be transferred to Fort 
Monroe, and the senior major of the regiment will take post accordingly. The 
junior major will take post at Fort Hamilton. 

5. Companies B and D, of the Second Artillery, now in New Mexico, will be 
broken up. The enlisted men, and such non-commissioned officers as can be 
transferred without loss of rank, will be turned over to companies of other 
arms in the Territory, under the direction of the Department Commander. The 
officers, and such nen-commissioned officers as the company commander may 
represent it necessery or desirable to bring with them, will be ordered to report 
to the Superintendent of the General Recruiting Service at Fort Columbus, N. Y. 

6. The commanding officer at Fort Leavenworth will detail such an escort of 
foot troops as may appear suitable and efficient to accompany the working 
party which, under Lieutenant F. T. Bryan, Topographical Engineers, is 
eharged with making a road from Fort Ri ey to Bridger’s Pass. 

7. Such requisitions as may be rendered necessary by the movements herein 
ordered, will be made by the officers eharged -_ their execution upon the 
proper Officers of the staff departments on the spof. 

By command of Brevet Lieutenant General Scott. 

L. THOMAS, Assistant Adjutant Genera!. 

Troors AT Fortress Monror.—We learn from the Norfolk Argus that there 
are now at this fort Companies F, I and M, Second Artillery, Company C, Third 
Artillery, Bragg’s old company of Buena Vista notoriety, and Company G, 
Fourth Artillery, which have served with cred t on the plains under General 
Harney in the war with the Indians of the prairies of the West. These, with 
the ordnance corps at this place, will make an aggregate of sume 350 men of all 
arms. Col. Martin Burke is the commanding officer of the fort, and the officers 
there are Majors Hunt and Reynolds ; Captains Totten, Gibson and Howe, and 
Lieuts. Merchant, Jones, Moulinard, Grey, Long, Bell, Green, McKever, E4- 
wards, Drysdale, Garland and Bennett. 





On Monday, May 1lth, Thomas J. Oakley, Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court, died in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

the Hgn. Stephen Adams, formerly a member of Congress from Mississippi, 
died at Memphis, Tenn., on the 12th inst. 

The Rev. John A. Collins, one of the most able and popular members of the 
Baltimore Conference, died at the residence of Mr. James H. Wood, Baltimore, 
on Thursday the 7th inst., in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

Rebecca Carlton, the oldest person in New Hampshire, recently died at Bart- 
let, in that State at the age of 104 years. 

Major Samuel W. Flourney died at his temporary residence, in Russell 
County, Alabama, three miles above Columbus, on the evening of the 22d in- 
stant. The Columbus Sun says: For several years past he has been a vale- 
tudinarian, which caused him to forego the responsible duties of an editor. 
For over twenty years he was a resident of this city, and duri g the larger 
portion of that time conducted the editorial department of the Columbus 
Enquirer, with great tact and signal ability. 

WeEKLY Report or Deatus, in the city and county of New York, from the 
9th day of May to the 16th day of May, 1857: Men, 92; women, 77; boys, 136; 
girls, 125. ‘Total, 430. Adults, 169; children, 261; males, 228; females, 202; 
colored persone, 10. 





FINANCIAL. 


Tue Assistant Treasurer reports for the week ending the 16th inst. 
as follows: 


OUR BOCES. 6 oc cc cece cccccccccccccvececcsccececes coosccees $105, 63 

 b. - PPT PTrTirerrrrerrrerrrrrerrrrre erie ee 162,736 70 

Total balance. .........000. PYTTTITITITITITITIT TT TTT TTT Tee 13,840,984 81 
* 


. The payments to-day include $17,000 on California drafts. 


The dry goods import for the week is $756,906, against $1,278,063 the week 
ending May 17 last year. The following is the summary: 





CONSUMPTION. DIRECT. WAREHOUSED. WITHDRAWN. 
Pkgs. Value. Pkgs. Value. Pkgs. Value. 
Manufacture of wool... 324 $105,014 474 $14,025 37 $49,984 
Manufacture of cotton. 452 117,412 159 36,349 93 20,597 
Manufacture of silk.... 253 125,010 158 132,040 7 28,052 
Manufacture of flax.... 130 11,648 77 15,713 88 15,841 
Miscellaneous......... 914 33,528 414 39,167 24 2,934 
BOAR 4 0 cccceccess 2,073 $392,612 1,282 $364,294 411 $117,408 
364,294 392,612 
Total entered...........++ $756,906 Total marketed.......... $510,020 
Since January 1. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Entered at the port........ $20,448,318 $37,979,287 $39,711,113 
Thrown on the market..... 21,722,076 38,889,964 37,529,635 


The annual report of the Board of Directors shows the annexed resu!t of the 
business of the year, ending 3lst of March, 1857, thus: 
NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN RAILROAD. 








Earnings. 
FORD POGRERGUES, 2.2 cccccccccccsccccccccccesccsccccccsccccces $749,323 57 
FOG TEGNEMB 66 de dice ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccceccccees 176,987 13 
DROME BR GEIORIER, BO ese 0s 0:0 6000 0000 00 0scccccsec cece cscccs 46,447 30 
ie cualdtininssntconssdsibliaadieaionsserentacctecasde $971,703 00 
Expenditures. 
Transportation expenses...........6.ececeecseeeees $197,385 52 
See Gr DON, Cs 5.6 6000 000.5008 ccc cscsocecses 77,719 17 
Repairs of equipment ..........6.-e-eeeesseeees+s 106,688 16 
PORE, GE ORE WEED. ccccccccccccccsccccccsccccocces §«©=©6MAMNEEE 
SS Tl SED BOs p00 005080 sécccepesecsese 44,530 66 
$547,743 74 
Se SI ES. BN FON oc cach kt cods cc cteces cnde cess ««.. -$423,964 26 
Movements in real estate were quite active during a weck. A large 
quentity of property changed hande at public augtion the money received 
ip exchange ammuntéd to over balf a million 0, of dollare 


A VOLUME of poems 
there is something novei and interes 
which, under the title of ‘‘ Ver-e M 
As the distinguished gentleman says in his preface, they are ‘ 
wild Sowers Tenel ‘long the - or blic a 

many and severe vicissit The public career of General 
ex-President of Texas, and one of the earliest 

that achieved her independence 

incident. In his verses the “soldier statesman’’ pears 
glowing, but perfectly easy and natural flow of versification, in which the heart 
speaks out in every line. 
poetic wild flowers, which, if remarkable for no 
with favor from their unpretending simplicity, and from the fact that 4 are 
merely the recreation of a man whose life has been more familiar with the 
sword and with State documents than the more graceful tasks of poetry. 





LITERARY. 
LAMAR’S VERSE MEMORIALS. 
is certainly no new thing under the sun, but 
2, in the Sy heart-effusions 
,’”? are now in course of publication. 


th of pu duty”’ during a life of 
rugged pa’ P ity = 


M. B. t! 

and bravest of the noble band 
teems with daring adventure and romantic 
in a gentle and 


We select the followi from this cellection of 
mF seaprheny would be regarded 


O LADY, WHILE A NATION POURS. 


TO MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
1. 


O Lapy, while a nation pours 
Its praises in thine ear, 
Wilt thou the lay that Friendship weaves, 
A moment deign to hear? 
I bring no wreath to flatter pride, 
No gem to brighten fame ; 
My only gift ’s a grateful heart, 
And this thou well mayst claim. 


i. 


The world may laud thy goaies rare— 
Its triumphs high proclaim ; 

But there are loftier honors still, 
Inwoven with thy name. 

They are the moral that form 
Thy life’s enchanting light— 

Unsullied truth—unwavering love— 
And fervor for the right. 


it. 


These, these are bright, enduring bays, 
That with thy glories blend ; 

And while they win the world’s applause, 
Still make me more thy friend. 

The author’s fame may pass away, 
The woman’s cannot die— 

The fiash of genius is of earth, 
But love is from the sky. 








FINE ARTS. 


CATTERSKILL FALLS. 


‘: Midst groves and shades the Catterskill leaps, 
From cliffs where the wood-flower springs: 
All summer he moistens his verdant steeps 
With the sweet light spray of the mountain springs; 
And he shakes the weods on the mountain side 
When they drip with the rains of autumn tide.’’—Bryant. 


A beautiful work of art has just appeared in the form of a lithographic 
view of Catterskill Falls,taken from a drawing by G. B. Stone, whose fame as 
a draughtsman is too well known to require any comment. It is one of the 
finest specimens of lithography ever executed in this country. We esteem it 
to be by far the best view of the Falls ever published. Copies for tale at 
Goupil & Co.’s. 


a 


MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT NIBLO’s GARDEN.—The last two or three nights 
of this enterprise were certainly great successes. Niblo’s was crowded on each 
occasion, and the warmest enthusiasm was displayed by the audience. There 
can be no doubt that the public sympathy had become completely aroused ; 
that Gazzaniga’s superb dramatically vocal powers had made a pesitive im- 
pression, and that had the engagement continued the success would have been 
all that even the management could have desired. The audiences of the last 
two weeks were certainly profitable, and the errors which rendered the under- 
taking a comparative failure were, first the pre-engagement of Niblo’s for so 
long a period, and the termination of the season just as suceess was assured. 
We presume that these circumstances were beyond the control of Max Maret- 
zek, for we are sure that his sagacity and experience as a manager would have 
prevented the unnecessary outlay and the premature closing. We are strong 
in the belief that we shall hear Gazzaniga in New York before she returns tc 
Europe ; we sould indeed be grieved to think that we had heard the last of 
her, and we hope that Max Maretzek will take pity upon and spare us a few 
nights previous to his departure for Europe. 


MapaMe Cora DE WIiLsorst.—Our young native singing bird, Cora de 
Wilhorst, gives the first of her two last concerts previous to her departure for 
Italy, on Saturday evening next, May 16th. We understand that the majority 
of our eminent citizens have taken the matter in hand, and that these con- 
certs will not only be highly fashionable, but largely profitable. We trust 
that this may be so, for no one was ever more worthy of the support of our 
citizens than Cora de Wilhorst, who has grown up in our midst, and whose 
talents are an honor to our city. There are a large number of strangers in 
the city, and we cannot do better than to direct their attention to the concert 
of Cora de Wilhorst, at Niblo’s Saloon, next Saturday evening, May 16th. 
She will be assisted by the best talent that the city affords. 


ENGuIsH OPERA On Dit.—It is rumored that English opera is to be produced, 
during June and part of July, at Wallack’s Theatre. Madame Cora de Wil- 
horst and Signor Jacopi, a native of New York and brother to the Original 
Jacobs, are at present the nucleus of the opera company. These will be even- 
tually joined by a new baritone and a new basso from England. Such is the 
rumor now floating about, and we give it for what it is worth. We should be 
very glad to see such an enterprise commenced, and we are certain that if it 
were carried out in a liberal spirit with regard to orchestra and chorus, it would 
prove an extraordinary succes. 





DRAMA. 


WaAtuack’s THEATRE.—The appearance of Mr. Wallack after an 
absence of some months, has of course created quite an excitement among the 
playgoing public. He made his appearance in Miss Mitford’s beautiful closet 
historical play of ‘‘ Rienzi.’’ This piece has been performed during the week 
to fine audiences. We do not like this play as an acting piece, exquisite as is 
its language and absorbing its reading interest; and while acknowledging the 
excellence of Mr. Wallack’s conception of the character, we regret that the 


piece has been again adapted for theatrical representation. We find it 
announced that Mr. Wallack will during his engagement ee in a large 
number of his most popular characters. This will be pleasing news to the 


thousand admirers of the veteran actor. 

LavRA Kgenr’s THEATRE.—There were two novelties produced at this esta- 
blishment on Monday last, May llth. The first piece was called ‘‘ Nature and 
Art.’’ It isa brief two-act drama, founded upon a tale by Reade, which was 
published in these columns several months since. We believe that it was 
played in London under the title of ‘‘The Tragedy Queen.’’ It the literary 
labors of Mr. Conway consist in merely localizing the piece, it was certainly 
hardly worth while to inform the public of a fact which is in itself so extremely 
insignificant. This is the golden age for translators and adapters as far as pro- 
fits are concerned, but we are much mistaken if it will not be remembered 
hereafter as the Age of Brass, when its literary"labors shall be canvassed. 
‘*‘ Nature and Art”’ is rather a pleasant little piece, but it is not calculated to 
make any striking sensation. The part performed by Miss Keene is not very 
well suited to her powers; the other characters are of a very ordinary 
character, but they were well sustained by Miss Manners, Mr. Burnett 
and others. 

The second piece, ‘‘ Variety ,’’ was of the same class as the famous ‘“ Novelty,’’ 
which Miss Keene produced at the Metropolitan Theatre, and which ran every 
successive night for nearly three months. It is, in brief, a series of satires, illus- 
trated most beautifully by clever acting and superb scenery and dresses, not 
to mention a large amount of excellent musiég sung in a style superior to any- 
thing that can be heard in our other metropolitan theatres: It is impossible 
to describe the plot, because there is no plot to be described; but there are 
several scenes s0 outrageously funny, at which we laughed until our sides 
fairly ached. We cannot too warmly praise the manner in which this telling 
piece has been produced; the whole details exhibit the exquisite taste and tact 
of the fair manager, and to her be full credit given. The scenery is really 
most beautiful, and Mr. Hawthorn, the artist, has achieved a great and de- 
served reputation by the achievements of his pencil. The costumes are rich 
and tasteful in the extreme, and the groupi in the tableaux would make 
even Keller stare. The music is tastefully and effectively arramged by the con- 
ductor, Mr. Thomas Baker, and contributes much to the suecess of the piece. 
The chief actors in the scene were assiduous in théir efforts to make their dog- 
grel rhymes tell. Miss Kate Reignold, Miss Mamners, Miss Clifton and Miss 
Julia Gould, acted well and looked killingly dangerous in the'r becoming’ tunic 
parts. Miss Julia Gould sang ali the music allotted to her in her usual care- 
ful and tasteful manner. Shé haga delicious voice, rich and sympathetic, and 
an excellént shake. She took the tempo of ‘We Met by Chance” more than 
one-half too slow. It would be asure encore with her if sung in the right 
tempo. The piece was a success, and will become still more successful when 
it works more closely together. It was played every night during the weak. 





_—- 








command that attention which 


Night” is still performed. It is to 

Wahould Have Btiracied from the fit we have little doubt that it will 
eee ee eee aoe a At 

have still the Ravels and their company of talented artists, 
who attract the large audiences which seem to be the natural inheritance 
of the Niblo success. The Bowery Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of John Brougham and the stage management of Mr. R. Johnson, is 
always among the first in the field of novelty, and the result is a fair a’ 
success. Ch & Wood’s Minstrels every before crowded audi. 


t: 

ences, who laugh i maker tds dite ae ae . The same may be 
said of Buckley’s who are behind none in the race for popular favor 
and liberal patronage. 

FAREWELL TESTIMONIAL TO Epwarp L. Davenrort.—A grand farewell testimo- 
nial is to be given to Mr. Edward L. Daven the eminent ian, en 
Saturday evening, the 16th inst., at Niblo’s Garden. This testim 
deserved, tor we have no better actor on the American stage than E. L. Daven- 
port. His position in England is among the most distinguished, and he re- 
turns there, we believe, to fulfil many profitable and honorable e: ments. 
We regret to lose him, for we cannot well sparea man of his ster ability. 
We trust this testimonial will be a veritable bumper. The following eminent 
artists have volunteered their services on the occasion : Mr. J. W. Lester, Mr. 
C. M. Walcot, Mr. T. H. Hadaway, Mr. W. i Mr. C. R. Thorne, Mr. H. 
Hall, Mr. C. W. Clarke, Mr. John Brougham, Mr. E. Eddy, Mt. J. D. Grace, Mr. 
F. Rea, Mr. W. Ralyea, Mr. F. Hodges, Mr. H. Watkins, Mrs. W. H. Smjth, 
Miss ag Beng Mrs. Frank _ Mrs. Amy Frost, Mrs. Chas. R. Thorne, 
Mrs. M. ore, Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Pennoyer, and Mrs. E. L. Davenport. 
Also Mr. William Wheatley, Manager of the Arch street Theatre, Philadelphia. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


Mr. Gyre has issued his pro me for the forthcoming season. 
It contains a large array of vocal talent, mostly those names which are already 
familiar to the public. Amongst those we find: Soprani—Mdme. Grisi, Mdme. 
Rosa Devries, Mdlle. Marai, and Mdme. Bosio; contralto — Mdlle. Didiée; 
seconda donna—Madame Tagliafico; tenori—Signori Mario, Soldi, Neri Baraldi, 
and Gardoni; bassi baritoni—Si Ronconi and Graziani; bassi profondi— 
Signori Tagliafico, Polonini, M. Zelger, and Herr Formes. Mdlles. Balfe and 
Parepa, from Lisbon, are the débutantes; and we shall likewise weleome back 
Signor Lablache, a host in himself, and Signor Tamberlik. The orchestra and 
chorus will be as last year—director, Mr. Costa. The ballet department will 
include—Mdlles. Cerito, Delechaux (her first ‘appearance), Plunkett, Esper, 
Battalini, Leblond, Emma, Marie, and Elise. In addition to the operas per- 
formed last season, arrangements have been entered into with M. Scribe and 
M. Auber, the author and composer of “ Fra Diavolo,’’ to adapt that beautiful 
opera for the Italian stage, and it will be produced with entirely new recita- 
tivesand additional poetry and music, written expressly for the Royal Italian 
Opera. Herold’s romantic opera of ‘‘Zampa,’’ with new arrangements and 
alterations, will be performed for the first timie at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Cimarosa’s ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’’ will be revived; also Mozart’s opera, ‘4Le 
Nozze di ro.’’ Donizetti’s opera, ‘‘ Don Pasquale,’”’ will be performed for 
the rentrée of Signor Lablache. ercadante’s opera, ‘‘ Il Giuramento,’’ will 
be performed for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera. Verdi’s opera, “La 
Traviata,’’ will be produced early in the season; the principal characters by 
Signor Mario, Signor Graziani, ana Madame Bosio. 


CHESS. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Deatn or Mr. SzEN, THE HUNGARIAN PLAYER.—A pillar of Caissa’s temple has 
fallen! A chief among the warriors has departed! Szen, who for twenty 
years has occupied a high plac@among the Chess masters of Europe, has 
just made his last move! Since 1838, when this eminent player paid his first 
visit to Paris and London, with the gallant purpose of encountering the Chess 
champions of Gaul and Britain on their owm soil, his name has been a house- 
hold word in Chess society. The fame he acquired at that period by his con- 
tests with the great La Bourdonnais, with St. Amant and Boncourt, in Paris; 
with Popert, Slous, Walker, and other leading men of London, was largely 
augmented by the triumphant issue of the match by correspondence between 
Pesth and Paris, in 1842-1846, Szen being primum mobile in the Hungarian 
camp. On the occasion of the Chess Tournament at St. George’s Club, in 
1851, Szen once more visited this country, and, though time had somewhat 
impaired the brilliancy of his powers, he susfained his reputation like a 
valorous and hardy Knight, coming off victoriously in most of the combats 
in which he was engaged, and carrying away a distinguished prize. Since 
that period he has hung his armor upon the wall, and only on rare occasions 
has been tempted to put lance in rest; But to the last, we are informed, he 
retained all his early love for the “ princely exercise,’ and much of his 
early skill.—Jllustrated London News. 


PROBLEM LXXVI.—By B. Wurre. 
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Game LXXVI.—(Evans Gamurr.) —Between Herr Recs: and the late Herr 
Szen. From the Berliner Schachzeitung. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Herr R Herr 8. Herr R. Herr 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 146 QRtoQRB BtoK Kt5 
2 KttoK B3 KttoQB3 17 QtoQR4 B tks K Kt 
38 BtoQB4 BtoQB4 18 QR tks Kt B tks Q Kt 
4PtoQKt4 B tke P 19K RtksB(a) QtoK B4 
5 PtQB3 BtoQB4 20 PtoK B38 P to QR 3 (b) 
6 Castles PtoQ3 21 QRtoQB K to Q Kt 
7TPtoQ4 P tks P 22 BtoK8 PtoQB3 
8 P tks P BtoQKt3 23 BtoK B7 Kt to Q B6 (ce) 
9 BtooQKt2 Kt toK B3 24 QR tks Kt Q tks K R 
10 Kt toQ2 PtoQ4 25.P tke Q R tks QP 
11 P tke P K Kt tke P 26 BtoQ6(ch) KtoR2 
12 KRtoK (ch) BtoK3 27 Q tks QR P (ch)P tks Q 
138 BtoQR: Q to Q2 28 Bto QBS B tks B 
14 BtoQKt5 PtoK B3 29 R tks B K toQ Kt 3 
15 QKttoK4 Castles QR White resigns. 


NOTES TO GAME LXXVi. 
(a) For fear of Q to K Kt 5 on the part of Black. 
(b) Black might surely have captured Q R with P here in safety thus : 
20 > 





2 tks 

21 Q to R 6 (ch) K to Kt 

22 B tks P QtwoQB 
23 QteoQBé PwKB4 
2 B tks Kt R tks B 

25 Q tks R P tks R, &e. 


Though we can scarcely regret the omission on account of the beautiful play to 
which it led. 

(c) Most beautifully payed. The combination which follows renders this 
gax-- well worthy to be preserved as a memento of the great player who so 
shortly after passed from among us. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXV. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
R to K B 3 (ch) K tks R 
tg t yy! K tke B (best) 
3 Q to K Kt 5 (chy K tks Q 
Kt to K 6 mate. 











We learn that Henry F. French, Esq., of Exeter, has sailed for 
Europe on an agency to collect seeds for the Agriquitural Bureau at W. 
ton, and elso to study ‘he juritprodance -f Purana Wr FF. will He «! 
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‘* ?HE CLAIM SHANTY.”’ 


A TRIP FROM ST. ANTHONY TO LAKE MINNETON- 
KA, AND SHAKOPEE -LAKES, MINNESOTA TERRI- 
TORY. 

Ow a fine day last summer our artist correspondent, in company 

with a friend, set oat from St. Anthony to explore the shores of 

Minnetonka Lake, which lies about twelve miles west of the 

Mississippi River. The road for some miles lay across the prairie, 

skirted here and there with oak groves, and he ambled along right 

merrily, every now and then passing a corn-field or a “claim 
shanty.” 

4 TWO VIEWS OF THE PRAIRIES, 

A stranger visiting the West at a favorable season, when 
the prairies are covered with tall luxuriant grass, thickly mingled 
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SETTING OUT ON AN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


with the wild flowers of the land, scenting the air with their 
exhilarating perfume, and interspersed with occasional farm- 
houses, rising here and there on some finely cultivated portion, 
that has been redeemed from its wild state to one almost equal- 
ling in richness the beauties of Eden, he would readily declare it 
the most attractive portion of the country he had ever beheld, 
and would extol it to the skies ; while, on the other hand, were 
he to cross them for the first time in the winter season, when 
as far as the eye can extend nature presents but the same dr 

waste, covered with the dead coarse grass, and even perhaps with 
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A S10UK BNCAMCMENT, ON THE BANKS oF THE MINNEBOTA huVER: 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A HOME IN THE WEST. 
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FROM NATURE. 


snow, but broken in upon by an occasional farm-house, that 
standing alone and isolated amid such a vast desolation, but 
makes the scenery more desolate still, which with the cold piercing 
prairie wind sweeping in all its noted bitterness across the vast 
waste, he would at once conclude that the West was not the 
land for him, and would return with the firm conviction that 
he had seen quite enough of it to satisfy the most inquiring mind. 
Such are our western prairies to the first beholder. Insummer 
nothing could be more pleasing and attractive, and in winter 
nothing more indifferent and repulsive; and therefore one must 
have seen the West, in all its phases, ere he strives to judge of 
its merits. Deceived in general by the more flattering descrip- 
tions, it is no wonder what delusive expectations are entertained 
by the majority of emigrants going West, many of whom seem 
to expect to find a land on which they have but to set themselves 
down, and behold a colossal fortune rears itgelf around them, 
with scarcely an effort on their part to even set the ball in mo- 
tion; buf finding, to their mortification, they have nearly as many 
difficulties with which to encounter in settling on our 
wild prairie lands, asin clearing up a farm of timber, and at 
first they are somewhat discouraged; though, when once 
fairly initiated into the mysteries of western life, they soon 
prefer it by far to the eastern country. 


OPENING UP A HOME, 


If a settler goes West, the first thing he does is to select a 
piece of land the most eligible to be had, and he then pro- 
ceeds to erect what is termed a “ claim shanty,” the rudest 
of dwellings, but not necessarily always uncomfortable. 
Our beautiful picture representing this phase of frontier life 
will give a more vivid idea of what we wish to impress upon 
our readers than would columns of description, for it was 
drawn from life, and stands upon our illustrated pages just 
as it did a few months since upon the rich prairies of Min- 
nesota. As a general rule “the settler” from New England 
does not at first bring out his family. If he is a very 
poor man he comes out alone and selects his claim, tells his 
neighbors of his limited means, and that he has left a wife and 
children unprovided for in their distant home. This creates for 
him sympathy among his neighbors, and he is assisted in the 
erection of a shanty, which being built he next files at the land 
office his declaration of intention to settle on the land, his rude 
house serving as a notice that the place has already an owner. 
Having accomplished this much, if he is a good mechanic he finds 
work without difficulty and at fair prices. in the neighborhood, 
thus providing means to support his dependent family, and at the 
same time keeping up a correspon‘ence with his neighbors in the 
vicinity of “his claim.’’ In a short time, with the work of his 
own hands he earns the means of removing his family to the 
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«* West.’’ Again the neighbors rally around him 
a day is appointed when they meet and assist him 
in putting up the frame of a log cabin. Improve- 
ments are thus completed which fulfil the require- 
ments of the law, and the foundation of a 
comfortable home for the most independent of per- 
sons, the American farmer, is complete. 


SYMPATHY FOR RESIDENTS. 


We hear much of the “ border warfare” which 
is constantly taking place in Kansas, and of the 
bloody rivalries existing among the settlers, regard- 
ing land claims; but these things are exceptions, 
not the rule of western life. By the very nature 
of things there is a community of interests among 
the inhabitants of anew country. None can claim 
exclusive privileges on the score of long resi- 
dence, great wealth, or supericr social position. 
The very fact that they find themselves where they 
are indicates enterprise, and all start on the same 
footing ; hence it is that the law of custom is 
more protective than even the statute laws of older 
settled communities, and we question if the claim 
of a settler is ever “‘ jumped” (taken by another), 
when the neighbors know the first claimant to be 
honest, and serious in his determination of be- 
coming a settler. The idea prevails of giving all a 
fair chance, and then to rapidly build roads, open 
farms, create towns, and in the shortest possible 
time strip nature of her wilderness look, and make 
happy, comfortable homes. And this is done with 
a rapidity that makes fairy tales laggard in inven- 
tion, for in the West school-houses, churches, com- 
munities—nay, cities spring almost literally in a 
day, and families that a few years previously 
were toiling for a pitiful subsistence in the crowded 
Atlantic towns, find themselves in their new homes, 
not only possessed of the comforts of life, but 
almost, unexpectedly to themselges, enjoying the 
luxuries and refinements of the most happy civil- 
ization. 

MINNESOTA AND HER LAKES. 

The State of Minnesota claims more properly to 
be the mother of lakes than Michigan, for her 
interior is spotted full of those silvery basins, all beautiful, yet 
never so large as to assume an overwhelming importance in the 
landscape. In a short time, therefore, our correspondent and 
friend reached the shores of Lake Calhoun, a pretty sheet of 
water about one mile in length, and a little mor2 than one half 
in width. Its waters were as clear as crystal, and the shores, 
though not very bold, were yet very pleasing. Continuing in 
a western direction, he came to another pretty sheet of water, 
known as Cedar Lake, decidedly more picturesque, but less 
celebrated. The road now led our traveller through scrub oak 
openings, hazel and poplar bushes, which made the travelling 
anything but pleasant. Gradually, the trees increased in size, 
and finally the “ Big Woods” were reached. This forest, as it 
really deserves to be called, for timber is scarce on the western 
prairies, reaches from the Minnesota river on the South to the 
Sauk river on the North, and extends East and West between 
thirty and forty miles. Here we find oak, elm, black walnut, 
sugar maple and poplar, with an occasional specimen of the 





CATCHING A PICKEREL IN MINNETONKA LAKE, 


. 


hickory and other trees.. Numerous lakes are found in its shady 
recesses, one of the largest of which is Minnetonka; as it 
extends in length some sixteen or seventeen miles, its shores 
widening and narrowing into beautiful bays, and its bosom 
dotted over with emerald islands that seem to float upon its 
surface. The water was very clear, the bottom of the lake 
being everywhere visible. Nothing could be more attractive 
than the finny tribes as they were seen glancing in the sunlight, 
sometimes breaking the waves and surface of the water with 
a spray of diamond jets, or furrowing it with molten silver. 


PISCATORIAL ADVENTURES, 
Near this lake was the town of Excelsior, a place decided upon 
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as eligible to pass the night. A “hotel,” so called, was speedily 


























In the morning bright and early, after partaking of some of the 


reached, and upon inquiry it was found that a good boat was at | captured fish, our correspondent resumed his journey through the 


command, together with very respectable fishing tackle. 





FMIGRANT TRAIN CROSSING THE PRAIRIES. 


were temptations for our correspondent to try his fortune asa 
disciple of Isaac Walton. It was but a few moments’ labor to 


ull “across the bay” and ‘cast a line.” 
or a long time there seemed no hope of 
success, when our friend bethought of 
going ashore, and casting his bait from 
behind a large tree that now sent its long 
shade towards the east. No sooner re- 
solved upon than accomplished, and the 
reward speedily followed. . An enormous 
pickerel, weighing at least fifteen pounds, 
that had been suspicious of the boat, now 
boldly seized the bait, as it seemed to have 
no unusual associations, and was with but 
little difficulty landed safely on the shore. 
Another and still another followed, when, 
thinking that a supper had been fairly earn- 
ed, our correspondent again took to his 
a dugout,” but the while kept his tempting 
bait in the water. The shades of the coming 
evening, or some other cause, made our 
‘sharks of the fresh water” less suspicious, 
for one seized the “‘ running line” so readily 
that he nearly jerked the fisherman over- 
board, and upon being secured was found 
even finer in size ard fatness to any of his 
predecessors. ‘This wa; glory enough for 
one afternoon, and displayed to the most 
unbelieving the piscatorial wealth of Lake 
Minnetonka. After a r2freshing supper, 2 
troll around the embryo town was indulged 
in, and great admiration was called forth 
on the number of building sites which 
commanded enchanting views of the lake. 
Fatigue was finally added to gratified 
curiosity, and a comfortable night’s repose 
was had under the hospitable roof of «« The 
Excelsior,”” the landlord of which, unlike 
his prototype of Arkansas, kept something 
beside tavern, for he kept something to 
eat, something to drinky and something to 
sleep upon, things not always found in the 
most sumptuous hoteles in new countries: 





These | tangled branches and waste grass, continually coming upon pretty 


lakes, from which the mists were rising like spirits 
dissolving away in the warming splendor of the sun. 
About ten o'clock the open country was again reached, 
and finally our traveller descended into the valley of 
the Minnesota river, one of the most picturesque 
streams in the heart of the continent. At Closka, a 
small village on the banks, our correspondent crossed 
what he believed to be the only turbid river in Min- 
nesota, and five miles farther on entered Shakopee, a 
very thriving place, situated on the South side of the 
Minnesota. Near by is the beautiful lake of Shakopee, 
from which the village takes its name. Our corre- 
spondent, struck with its beauty, drew it for our pages, 
just as it appeared when it first broke upon his enrap- 
tured vision. 
A SIOUX ENCAMPMENT. 

Upon the banks of Lake Shakopee was the Sioux 
encampment, which also forms one of our illustrations. 
At the time its lodges were filled with warriors, who looked sternly 


upon the intrusive step of the white man, but scorned to express 
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VIEW IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER MINNESOTA, A SHORT DISTANCE FROM ST. ANTHONY’S FALLS, MINNESOTA TERRITORY. FROM NATURE, BY E. WHITEIIEUD. 


any curiosity as to what he was doing, while making his magic lines 
upon the fair page of paper. Our drawing gives a clear idea of 
the peculiar manner this tribe form their wigwam of skins. On 
a moment’s notice they can be struck, and hurried away on the 
backs of horses, and with equal rapidity can be erected for a per- 
manent or temporary purpose. Keeping on to Bloomington ferry 
our correspondent crossed the river again, and stopping at Gib- 
son’s, partook of a capital dinner, for which a moderate price was 
charged, and in two hours afterwards was again in St. Anthony, 
having accomplished a short but exceedingly pleasant trip. 


INDIAN MASSACRE IN MINNESOTA TERRITORY. 


The Indians still roam over portions of Minnesota Territory, 
and occasionally camp near white settlements; but beyond the 
vice of stealing they are rarely unpleasant neighbors, save when 
some white fiend supplies them with whiskey. These Indians by 
nature are not disposed to interfere with the white man; they 
often find him lost in the woods and supply him with food, and 
set him right on his way. The reason of the recent terrible mas- 
sacre at Spirit Lake, and who were the guilty parties, will proba- 
bly be never known. It would seem that early last spring a 
band of Sioux, numbering sixty—twen‘y-eight or thirty of whom 
were represented as warriors, and tle remainder women and 
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children — from Southern Minnesota by way of Spirit 
Lake down the — Sioux river, as ate a, Smith- 
land, oce ir time in fishing and hunting. © outrages 
ie old or ensemmael ext te settlers. On the approach 
of winter they commenced a return by the same route, and the 
first their misdeeds reached Fort Dodge about the mid- 
dle of January. These were to the effect that they committed 
outrages upon the settlers in Clay county, by making women 
prisoners, seizing upon the provisions, destroying the cattle, 
stealing the horses, and leaving them in all respects entirely des- 
titute and exposed to the inclemencies of the season. These re- 
ports, at first doubted or esteemed to be highly exaggerated, were 
shortly afterwards fully confirmed. Subsequently, other reports 
-wonte | that the same party of savages had arrived at the settle- 
ment of Spirit Lake (head waters of the Little Sioux), and not 
only repeated the crimes committed below, but superadded the 
horrible crime of murder. This settlement consisted of five or 
six families, numbering from forty to fifty-five persons, but living 
at intervals of from one-fourth of one to three miles apart, af- 
forded the savages favorable opportunity for attack, with little or 
no chance of resistance on the part of the settlers. A number of 
persons visited the settlements on Spirit Lake, and found them 
entirely broken up. Leaving their teams several miles behind, and 
arriving after nightfall on the evening of the 16th of March, at 
the house of Joel Howe, and from indications, fearing the 
presence of the Indians in the neighborhood, they passed the 
night without lights or fire, and upon the approach of dawn 
were horrified in beholding no less than the butchered remains 
of seven persons, thrown in a heap on the middle of the floor, all 
of whom were murdered in the most barbarous manner. They 
also visited other cabins in the vicinity, and found them desolate, 
with every mark of violence around, such as slaughtered cattle, 
broken doors, scattering of beds, clothing and other property. 
Considerable settlements have been made in Palo Alto county, 
on the west branch of the Des Moines river, and reports of the 
outrages having reached this settlement, occasional visits were 
made to Spirit Luke, and but one or two of the adventurers 
having thus far returned, fears have been entertained for their 
safety. One Morris Markham, however, succeeded in reaching 
Fort Dodge in safety, and his statement corroborates in all parti- 
culars the report of Mr. Howe and his associates, and among 
other additional items he saw the dead bodies of Mrs. Gardner 
and her grown-up daughters, as well as the remains of Mrs. Har- 
vey Lace and her two children, all of whom were lying outside 
their cabins naked, horribly mutilated and partially eaten by the 
wolves. He also reports having visited several other cabins, and 
found them desolate with an occasional dead body therein ; the 
Indians were then in the neighborhood, and he narrowly escaped 
with his life, From positive information thus far received, it is 
apparent this settlement has been broken up, its members either 
killed or held in bondage. 

The general idea prevails among those who are best acquainted 
with the Indian character, that these outrages were committed by 
a lawless band of savages cut off from the parent tribe; and this 
is no doubt true, and probably the great sacrifice of life at Spirit 
Lake, and the subsequent evils which will be inflicted indis- 
criminately on the Indians for the outrage by the whites, will 
only be the result of unprincipled white mon tampering with 
these ignorant children of the forest. 

Years ago the Sioux were a numerous and most powerful tribe. 
Beckworth, speaking of them thirty years ago, says that they 
roamed masters over territory upwards of a thousand miles in 
extent from north to south, embracing within its limits some of 
the richest land and most beautiful scenery in the world. ‘Time 
has rolled on, and now these rich lands are becoming the pos- 
sessions of the whites, and this most beautiful scenery in the 
world is displayed on our illustrated pages. 


A PEEP BEHIND THi SCENES, 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR O- * THE LAST OF HIS RAOCK,’’ ‘‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,”’ 
** MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC 
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CHAPTER L.—Continvep. 


Harr-ramisuep, and covered with disgrace, the Christinos retreated to Es- 
tella, in which place the cashier and his companion arrived only a few days 
after their defeat. 

Instead uf being co “ucted to Vakles, as they expected, they found them- 
selves in the presence o Captain Helsman, who received them both with that 
excess of cordiality with which cunning too frequently masks insincerity and 
treacherous design. 

Jack saw at once tha he was betrayed, and mentally cursed his folly in 
quitting Englind. Better trust to the chances of a British jury, he thought, 
than the mercy of one wi:om he knew to be merciless. Still, he contrived to 
> bold face upon his dunger, and assume an indifference he was far from 






“The general is about to attack the Venta de Leiso,”’ said Helsman, ad- 
dressing himself to Bight, who began to feél not quite satisfied on his own 
account ; Estella wos so very different from Madrid. ‘ He has directed me to 
forward you to him there. Ah, Jack,’ he added, pretending to recognize the 

psy for the first time ; ‘you here! Well, this is an unexpected pleasure. 

Ow goes on all at Charl on !’’ 

“ Everything as you Ift it,’ replied his victim, with marked emphasis. 
“ Nothing new.”’ 

Without giving thm time even to refresh themselves after their long and 
harassing journey, the heartless villain caused his dupes to enter a small 
closely-covered carriage, to convey them, as he said, to @cueral Valdes, who 
felt most impatient to see them. An escort of Urbanos—wretches ready to 
perpetrate any crime—were to protect them on their way. 

* Adieu,”’ said the Captain, gaily. ‘‘ We will talk of old times and Charlton 
when we meet again, Jack.” 

The imprecations 0! his victim were lost in the rattle of the wheels, and the 
vehicle, drawn at a rapid pace, passed through the streets of Estella. 

“Why, what is the matter with you?’ demanded Mr. Bight, in anything 
but a confident tone, for he did not comprehend his being sent away’with his 
com on 80 unceremoniously. 

“You will soon know,” replied the gipsy. ‘‘Helsman is a fiend. I know 
too much for his safety ; as you, probably, do for your precious master’s.”’ 

A terrible light broke in upon the bewildered brain of the cashier. 

“Fool !’’ added the speaker, ‘‘ you have destroyed us both.” 

“But unintentionally, Jack !’’ exclaimed the wretched man, wringing his 
hands in terror ; “ Sir John would never dare to play me such a trick ; what 
good could my death do him?’’ 

** You best know that.’’ 

The speakers were not long deft in doubt as to the intentions of their escort. 
About a league from the town they were forced to alight, and, despite their 
resistance, bound to a tree. 

A loud — followed, but not a single ball reached the Englishmen ; on 
the contrary, it stretched more than half of their intended murderers on the 
plain, and a party of Carlists, who rushed rapidly from the wood, soon put 
the rest to flight, leaving their prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

On his return to Estella, the offiter of the Urbanos informed Captain Hels- 
man that his orders had been executed, and received his promised reward. 

“TI may visit England securely now,” thought the roffian. ‘The game is 
in my own bands. The secret of the lime-pits will never rise in evidence 
against me.’’ 

Like many other clever calculators, he was destined to be deceived. The 
men whom he believed to be at that v« ry moment weltering in their blood— 

the victims of his artfully concocted pian—were comparatively safe in the 
hands of a noble enemy. 

It was to the Venta de Leixo that the Carlists conveyed the rescued men, 
till the general should decide upon’their fate. Although the same system of 
merciless butchery still continued on either side, the peculiar circumstances 
under which they had taken them, their being dressed as civilians, and utter 
gnorance of the Spanish language, induced the victors to take them prisoners 
nstead of shooting them upon the spot, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, they would have done. 

El Tio Tomas being in council when they reached the inn, which had once 
been a mountain fortress, Mr. Bight and his companion in misfortune, after 
being uly searched and stripped of everything of value, were led to a large 
vaulted room below, and chained each to one of the double row of columna 


vi'eh suppeirtel the roof 








The terrible proof that the same fate had been designed for both ted 
‘ cashier had knowingly hiss into the kends 


Jack’s suspicions that the betra; 
of Helsman, against whom he vowed fearful vengeance if ever he saw England 
n. 

“Tean the villain |’ Ke muttered several times between his clenched 
teetn ; ‘‘hang him !’’ 

‘*T can do worse than that with Sir John,” added his fellow-captive ; ‘‘ I can 
disgrace him, kick down the entire fabric of his fortune, which is built upon 
fraud and crime. Fool! idiot that I was, not to see through his smoothfaced 
rascality,” he added, passionately. ‘I would give my lie to be revenged 
upon him.”’ 

‘It is not enough !’’ exclaimed a deep voice near him. < 

It was the Conde de Lilini who spoke. For some time he had been listening 
to their conversation, concealed behind one of the columns of the vaulted 
chamber. 

‘* Your life is already forfeited,’’ he added, advancing towards the cashier. 
‘¢ You must add repentance, a sincere desire of atoning for the past evils you 
have committed, and reformation for the future.’’ 

‘* Evils 1? repeated the prisoner, in a troubled voice: ‘I know of none.’’ 

“‘ Wretch |’? exclaimed the Spaniard. ‘Must I refresh your memory? Is 
there not at this moment pining in a distant land, or mouldering in a foreign 
grave, one whose every prospect you aided your fiend-like employer to blight— 
whose name you made a reproach.’’ 

‘‘ My sin has found me!” exclaimed the wretched man, in a tone of deep 
distress ; ‘‘ my sin has found me !”’ 

‘¢ As, sooner or later, it does all of us,’? observed the Count. ‘‘ You have 
followed the path of crime long enough, and found it set with thorns—made 
compact with the tempter, and discovered that he has deceived you. Try 
what truth and honesty can afford.” 

**T wial, I will !’’ 

**T must have proof.’’ 

‘¢ Name it, name it !’’ 

‘‘ When you left England on this expedition,” said the Spaniard, ‘‘ were 
you not perfectly aware of Captain Helsman being in Spain ?’’ 

“ Yes.’ 

‘And the purpose for which this wretched man,’’ added his questioner, 
‘‘ was ensnared into accompanying you.’’ 

**T confess it.”’ 

‘* What was that purpose? No falsehood, no equivocation. I cannot con- 
descend to parley a second time with those who attempt to deceive me.” 

Great as his tears were, the respectable Mr. Bight hesitated to avow his 
villainy, till he saw the speaker, who evidently was a person of no little au- 
thority, walking deliberately away, when he shouted out— ; ; 

‘To deliver lim to tne captain’s hand, who intended to rid himself of 
him.” 

Gipsy Jack uttered a loud yell on hearing that his very dear friend the 
cashier had deliberately joined in the plan so artfully laid for his destruction, 
and but for the chain which held him to the column, in all probability would 
have intimated his indignation in a manner more expresrive than words. 

‘‘Helsman is a villain !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘but | shall yet live to be re- 
venged upon him.”’ 

‘* Patience,” replied Lilini ; ‘‘ it will be all the sweeter from being delayed. 
As long as you speak truthfully, and follow my directions, your lives are 
safe—break the conditions, and I wil. not answer tor them a single hour.”’ | 

Needless to say that both the prisoners promised, after which their visitor 
quitted the vaulted chamber. 

—_. 
CHAPTER LI. P 

The re is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is found in shellows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our venture —SHAKESPEARE. 
In tracing the adventures of the hero of our tale, we have not the slizliest 
intention of following the various phases of the civil war wu cu ‘esolx'ed 
Spain; it is quite sufficient for our purpose to state that on: one the geae- 
rals sent from Madrid to head the Christinos were de!eated by the supecior 
genius of the Carlist chief, who at the close of his career fvuund himseif, to the 
great surprise of the stockjcbbers of London and Paris, at the head of a well- 
appointed army, laying siege to the important city of Bilboa. 

lt was EL} iio ‘fomas’s first error, and his last. His own plans were to march 
at once upon the capital; but the evil counsel of the king’s advisers prevailed. 
And instead of mounting the throne of his ancestors, Don Carlos doomed him- 
self, by yielding to their influence, to a prison in France, and ultimately the 
death of an exile in a foreign land. 

Lilboa is about seventeen miles north-west of Durango, and is situated on 
the banks of the Ibaizabal. The surrounding country is hilly, and the roads 
in many places cut through the solid rocks. On the right are a succession 
of extensive plains, partly wooded and partly cultivated, formed by the sinu- 
osities of the river, which is crossed by a handsome bridge of stone. 

In order to give @ moral support to the besieged garrison, the French govern 
ment had two ships of war stationed at Olaveaga; the ‘‘Saracen,’”’ an English 
frigate, bore them company for the same questionable purpose. 

the city being defended by thirty pieces of artillery, it was all but impossible 
for Zumalacarrezui to take it by battering down the isolated forts; he had but 
two eighteen-pounders, and three or four brass pieces of six and eight; he 
therefore resolyed on storming it. 

The palacio next to the church afforded a most commanding view. Although 
not more than a hundred toises from tie enemy’s works, the Carlist leader, 
notwithstanding the representation of his staff, repaired to it, anxious to view 
everything himself, and went upon*the baleony with his telescope. ‘The wood- 
work of the window was like a riddle, and the iron bars nearly all torn away 
by grape shot. The instant any one appeared in sight, the musketry of the 
enemy kept up an incessant fire. 

No sooner was he recognized, than all the men lining the batteries fired. 

On what slight causes may the destiny of a kingdom depend. A ball, sped 
by some vul:ar hand—English or Spanish it is impossible to ascertain—struck 
tbe gallant soldier in the inner part of the calf of the right leg—he had pre- 
viously been wounded there—passed, without injuring, the tibia, and fractured 
the small bone: not having sufficient force to penetrate further, it chopped, as 
is usual with spent shot, two or three inches lower down ia the flesh. 

El ‘tio slowly quitted the balcony. Not a muscle of his stern countenance 
indicated the agony he endured. Finding it impossible to conceal his lameness, 
he was at last obliged to acknowledge that he was wounded. 

All near him were in despair. 

Doctor Sanchez, the surgeon who invariably attended him, was at Durango, 
where the king had his headquarters. There it was decided the general 
should at once be conveyed. As twelve men bore him on their shoulders, he 
conversed freely with his aides-de-camp, assured them that his wound was 
trifling, and, although suffering intense agony, continued tranquilly to smoke 
his cigarillo all the way. 

It is impossible to describe the feeling of consternation which pervaded the 
army as the news gradually spread from post to post. Men whispered it to 
each other, and shook their heads despondingly. Their usual courage, with 
the genius and directing spirit of the enterprise, was gone. 

Lilini, who had been working at the battery with O’Donnel and his young 
friends, received the intelligence with a mournful smile. His presentiments 
seldom deceived him. 

**T must to Durango,”’ he said, “‘ and ascertain the state of affairs. Carlos 
has trified with his fortune; the smiles of the feeble goddess are fleeting as a 
wintry sunbeam. Although hepeless that my words may awaken him from 
his delusion, the attempt shall be made.”’ 

Harold and his friend would willingly have accompanied the count, who held 
no military rank in the army, but honor chained them to their post. 

‘* You will send us the first intelligence ?’’ they exclaimed. 

‘Fear not,’’ replied their friend, gloomily; ‘it will reach you soon enough.”’ 

From that day the siege was converted into a blockade; the enemy gained 
time; ani time, in the present crisis of affairs, was victory. 

Comparative idieness now reigned in that portion of the Carlist army unen- 
gaged in the defence of the lines drawn round three sides of the city. Under 
their late commander all were employed. His active mind was continually 
conceiving some hardy enterprise, which thinned the ranks of the Christinos, 
and added to the prestige and terror of his name. On the third day Lilini 
returned from Durango. The builetins which were issued daily respecting the 
general had been most favorable. In fifteen days they confidently stated he 
would be able to mount on horseback, and be at the head of the army again. 
The friends, therefore, were both surprised and disappointed when they saw 
the countenance of the count gloomy and overcast with care. 

**The wound is trifling in itself,’ he said; ‘ and yet I do not like the appear- 
ance of it. Fever, despite the assurance of Dr. Sanchez to the contrary, I feel 
convinced, has set in. The fellow is a mere charlatav, if not something 
worse,’’ he added, in an undertone; for, like most generous-minded men, he 
hesitated to express suspicions which after all might have no other foundation 
than his owa anxiety for the life of the man he esteemed. 

Tom and Will of the Belt, who, during the hot work at the battery, had 
fought by the side of their masters, were present when this conversation 
occurred. 

‘If old Curry wor only here,’’ observed the latter, «‘ he’d soon set un on 
his legs agin !’’ 

“Would he were!’ exclaimed the Spaniard, involuntarily—“‘ would to 
Heaven he were! There is not a man on earth whom I so ardently desire 
to see,’’ 

* You know him then?’ said our hero, in a tone of surprise. 

‘* 1 speak of his skill,’’ replied the count, evasively; ‘‘ the surgeons of Spain 
are all of the Sangrado school, as ignorant as presumptaous.’’ 

There was a silence for the first time since they had known the speaker. 
Harold and Harry both felt he had not answered with that frankness they so 
much admired in his character; but a circumstance soon occurred which 
changed the current of their thoughts. 

Just as they were ab ut to partake of a soldier's fare, before settling to 
repose, O’Donnel arrived with two prisoners, who had been taken in an 
attempt to cross the lines. As a matter of course under such circumstances 
they would have been shot at once, without even the ceremony of a court- 
martial, had not the fact of their being Englishmen, and their claiming 
acquaintance with Harold fracy and Harry Burg, to whom they stated their 
visit was intended, pleaded in their favor 

“Tf spies,”’ added the colonel, “‘ the respite will only prove a short one. 

A party of the guides of the speaker’s own regiment followed withthe men. 
Great was the estonishmeut, we might slmost add etuipefaction, of the party 





when they the subject of their late conversation, Dr. Curry, and his 
man, Peter Bo'ger, each with his arms bound behind him. : 

“Thanks, my dear colonel,’ exclaimed both the young men. “He is indeed 
a friend, a dear and valued friend. We will answer with our lives for the in- 
tegrity of his intentions.’’ 

ll of the Belt no sooner recovered from his astonishment, than, drawing 
out his knife, he proceeded to cut the cords which bound the prisoners. 
“*Dinna thee fear, doctor,”’ he said. theé fear, Peter, thee hast 
fallen among freends. Lord! Lord! to think how turn out. We was 
only just a speakin’ o’ thee. This be the doctor,’”’ he added, addressing Lilini, 
“Squire and your honor was a talkin’ on.’ 

‘* Dr. Curry,’ said the Spaniard, with a look of surprise. 

‘* Not only the most skilful of surgeons,’’ added Harry, ‘‘ but one of the best 
of men. His friendship for me, I fear, has led him into this equivocal 
position.”’ 

‘* Equivocal,” repeated the Scot, with a sarcastic humph. ‘‘ Well, we’ll no’ 
quarrel about words, but i’ strikes me there was nothing equivocal in the 
action of these gentlemen, wha pounced upon Peter and mysel’ just as they’d 
been sa mony gos-hawks, and treated us in the fashion ye saw. If it had no’ 
been for your Irish friend hem,’’ he continued, with a bow to O’Donnel, 
‘‘ wha, I mun say, has treated us handsomely, a’ things considered, it’s my 
private opinion they’d a hang’t or shot us.”’ 

‘Shot you, my dear sir, shot you,” hastily excliimed the colonel, anxious 
for the honor of his regiment. ‘‘ The guides never hang their prisoners. You 
run no risk of such a fate, I assure you.”’ 

‘* Nor any other risk, I should hope, observed our hero anxiously. 

O’Donnel regarded his friend with an embarrassed and rather comical 
expression. 

= —_ out, mon,’’ said the doctor. 

‘The general-in-chief is aware of his arrest. His papers were sent to him.’’ 

‘«] will be answerable for this gentleman’s safety,’’ said the Conde de Lilini, 
in a firm tone. 

It was the first time he had spoken. 

‘* Wha is that gentleman, Harry?’’ whispered the Scot. 

The despoiled heir of Burg Hall introduced them to each other by name. 
Both the young men regarded tliem closely. Not a glance or smile of recogni- 
tion appeared upon the countenance of either. 

‘Ts he a Spaniard ?” 

‘*T believe so.”? 

‘“‘He speaks verra gude English.”’ 

“ Very,’’ answered Harold drily. 

Poor O’Donnel, anxious to repair the blunder he had made in forwarding the 
papers of his prisoner to headquarters, hastily quitted his friends, to repair, if 
possible, the mischief he had occasioned. 

“And what, my dear sir,’’ demanded Harry, ‘“‘in the name of all that is 
extraordinary, has procured me the pleasure of meeting you in Spain?’’ 

‘* You may weel askithat,’’ answered the doctor, withasigh. ‘I begin to 
opine that I was daft to undertake sic a journey; mair daft than yoursel’, 
Mr. Burg, when ye resigned the braid lands o’ your forefathers to a scheming 
rascal, wha has na mair o’ the blade o’ the family in his veins than I have ”’ 

** Are you serious ?’’ 

‘ Serious ! it wa’d be a puir jest to bring me and Peter into this infer—hem, 
picturesque—I think that’s the word—country on a wild-goose chase. But it’s 
weel for you that I kept my senses when you lost yours. The fellow canna’ 
sell or mortgage an acre. I have abstracted the title-deeds and a’ the heir- 
looms fra’ the stroug-room at the hall, and may be I’d better tell ye at once 
where to seek them before I get hang’t—I beg your friend’s pardon—shot for 
my pains."’ 

‘Pd loik to see them shoot the doctor, or hurt a hair o’ the head,’’ 
exclaimed Will of the Belt, coolly examining his pistols, “and I stood by, that 
be all.” 

* If I thought there were really any danger for our friend,’’ observed Harold 
Tracy, ‘‘I should at once recommend that we escort him to the river, seize 
upon a boat, and place him on board the ‘Saracen’ for protection. 

He glanced at Lilini as he uttered this, but the countenance of the Spaniard 
remained perfectly impassible, as though he had not heard it. He had pledged 
his word, and that he considered ought to have been sufficient. 

the ringiag of arms was now heard outside the palace, a sign that the 
general-in-chief was making his rounds. The two friends, followed by Tom, 
rushed to the door, to ascertain what passed. The count seized the oppor- 
tunity of their backs being turned, quietly to slip a paper into the hands of 
Dr. Curry, who received it without the least mark of surprise: not so Will, 
who evidently felt puzzled at their mutual understanding. 

‘*Not a word,’’ whispered the Scot to him. 

The stout wrestler nodded, the same thing with him as pledging his wor:1. 

Eraro had never forgiven the conduct of O’Donnel, whose bravery at the 
battery contrasted untavorably with his own prudence, we must not call it 
cowardice, and, with the meanness of a little mind, felt rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of mortifying him, 

“You have acted wrongly,’ he said, with a stern look, as he entered the 
apartment; ‘‘ very wrongly. It was your duty to forward the prisoners to me, 
but that we will settle hereafter. Where are these men? Call outa file of 
soldiers; they will be required.’’ 

The perspiration stood upon the brow of the gallant Irishman. 
utmost difficulty he restrained his passion. 

‘*T promised them quarter,’’ he said. 

‘*' You had no power to make such a promise,’’ was the brutal rejoinder. 

‘* Right or wrong, my word is pledged.’’ 

‘*Tt was worthless.”’ 

The colonel was about to make some intemperate rejoinder, which, in all 
probability, would have occasioned his arrest, when Lilini, in a warning tone, 
pronounced the word “ silence.’” 

‘*These are no prisoners, general,’ he said, speaking in Spanish. 
gentleman is armed with an authority which all here must respect.’’ 

‘* Whose ?’’ demanded Eraro, in a superciiious tone. 

“The king’s.’’ 

The Scot gave the paper the speaker had handed to him to an aide-de-camp, 
who presented it to his superior—whose features expressed bitterness and dis- 
appointment. It proved to be a pass, signed by Don Carlos, commanding all 
officers and persons in his service to permit Dr. Curry and bis servant to pass 
freely through the army, and afford him aid and assistance. 

‘*'True,’’ muttered the general, ‘‘ true,’’ and at the same time he raised his 
plumed hat—for, unlike his predecessor, he wore the full uniform of a lieu 
tenant-general—out of respect to the royal signature. 

‘ OF course,’’ continued the count, ‘‘ your excellency will see the propriety 
of returning this gentleman his papers unopened.’’ 

As Eraro held them in his hand, he had n.t had time to examine them. He 
felt compelled to comply, the speaker being about the last person in the army 
he wished to quarrel with. 

Turning on his heel, he quitted the palace. 

‘““My dear fellow, why, in the name of fortune, did you not produce your 
pass ? and where, in the name of all that is cunning, did you contrive to con- 
ceal it? I could have backed my boys,’’ he added, ‘against the sharpest 
Bow street officer for a search.’’ 

‘*T had my reason,’’ replied the doctor, drily. 

We heed not explain to our readers that his reason, had he explained it, 
would have proved an unanswerable one. The paper was in the pocket of 
Lilini. 

Tired as the old man was, he had no thought of rest, and daybreak dawned 
before he finished his relation of all that had passed siace his young friends 
quitted England. 

‘* Rugenia married !’’ exclaimed Harold Tracy, with unfeigned surprise. 

** And to my cousin Brandon !’’ added Harry. 

‘“‘A brief courtship, and a long repentance,” replied the doctor. “Had 
I heard of it in time, tho’ I ken her father only by name, I would ha’ put a 
spoke in the rascal’s wheel, and spoilt his speculation. But bad as he is, there 
is one whom I consider worse.’’ 

** And who is that ?”” 

‘* His friend, adviser, and prime minister, Captain Mortimer.”’ 

** Captain !’’ repeated the young man. 

‘*Of course; the services of such a man are only to be bought.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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TRIFLES. 


Tue difference between perseverance and obstinacy: One is.a strong 
will—th. other a strong won’t. 


A lady is said to be beastly beautiful when attired in a full set of 
sable, otter, and lynx skins. 


Supsect For A DespatTine CLuB.—If a man had a grizzly Year 
by the tail, would it be policy to hold fast or let go? 


Woman is like ivy—the more you are ruined, the closer she clings 
to you. A viie old bachelor adds: Ivy is like womau—the closer she clings to 
you, the more you are ruined. Poor rule that won’t work both ways. Knock 
down that bachelor ! : 


‘“* Doctor,” said a ragged boy, rushing into a drug store, “‘ Doctor, 
mother sent me down to the shoticary pop quicker’n blazes, cos bub’s sick as 
the dickens with the picken chox, and she wants a thimble full of polly gollic 
in this din tipper, cos we hadn’t bot a gottle and the kint pup’s got the bine 
witter’s in’t. Got any?”’ 

A poor woman residing at New Fletton, near Petersborough,*in 
in the height of enthusiasm (ler husband having declined to treat her to the 
play), obtained a pound and a half of “ dips’’ from her shopkeeper on credit, 
meited them down, sold the fat, and went to the “« pit’? with the proceeds. 


The authorities at San Francisco recently ordered that all bar- 
rooms should be closed at midnight. They were closed; and, in five minutes, 
opened for the nexi day. ~ 

MATRIMONY.—Hot buckwheat cakes, warm beds, comfortable slip- 
pers, smoking coffee, round arms, red lips, &., &c., shirts exulting in buttons, 
redeemed stockings, boot-jacks, happiness, &. 

SINGLE BLEssEDNEss.—Sheet-iron quilts, blue noses, frosty rooms, 
ice in the pitcher, unregenerated linen, heeliess socks, coffee sweetened with 
icicles, gutta percha biscuits, flabby steak, dull razors, corns, coughs and 
colies, rhubarb, aloes, misery, &. Ugh! 

If you would increase the size and pe 
keep an account of the money ¢pent foolfzh 
yeer 


. e . 
minence of your eyes, just 
, 207 add it up at the end of the 
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M. B. LAMAR, EX-PRESIDENT OF TEXAS. 
(Concluded from page 404.) 

had planted in their midst to check this spirit of self-government. 
So stood the ) getion SaeeD thousand Texans scattered over a 
wild extent itory, against the seven millions of Mexico, with 
weigh th Naliens poms agi aa ind Coe 
weight e ss lending its voice and encourage- 
ment to the merciless invaders. 

The people of Texas were holding meetings to debate how 
best to meet this avalanche of invasion. No one talked of cravea 
submission to Mexico (for those who go forth to conquer the 
wilderness and create States are usually men of manly mould), 
but how best to meet and resist the coming tide was the question. 
In one of these momentous councils, a stranger of modest yet 
decided bearing arose, with arguments as eloquent as they were 
convincing, earnestly advocated absolute secession from Mexico, 
and a revolution, founded on the distinct assertion of an inde- 
——- nationality, to be sustained on the battle-field at all 

ards and against all odds. The fair-browed, clear-eyed stranger 
was Mirabeau B. Lamar, of Georgia, and his bold words were 
but the echo of the thought that pulsated in every free-born 
heart in Texas. 

The new-born republic flung her lone star to the breeze, and 
there was not a homestead from the Colorado to the Trinity that 
did not suffer in the strife; but rare, indeed, was the voice that 
ventured to oppose this desperate a to arms. 

Lamar never advocated a man - ovat for which he would 
not have freely drawn his sword, and no soldier of the single star 
did his duty better or more willingly. He was elected to the 
command of the cavalry on the eve of the battle of San Jacinto, 
when the crowning blow was struck, and Lopez de Santa Anna, 
the President of Meudon, was made a prisoner with the flower of 
his army. ‘The gallant Georgian passed from the battle-field to 
the cabinet councils of the young republic, and as Secretary of 
War sat in judgment when the life of Santa Anna trembled in 
the balance. Lamar voted for his death, and, stern as seems the 
opinion, future events confirmed the justice of every one of his 
positions, and the sound policy of his deductions. 

Santa Anna was caught, a hiding fugitive, and had no right 
t6 claim the sacred immunities of an accepted prisoner of war. 
He had violated every law of humanity and of civilized warfare 
by his cruelty, falsehood and cold-blooded murder of unarmed 
men, who had capitulated under pledges of protection. He was 
the only man from whose power and character Texas had much 
to apprehend, and in no case could Texas hope to gain anything 
by sparing the life of the faithless tyrant of Mexico, and there- 
fore Lamar advised that the criminal should pay the penalty of 
his crimes. Gen. Houston thought fit to liberate him, and he 
was placed under the protecting care of Gen. T. J. Green, who 
had come to the aid of Texas with a braye band of volunteers ; 
but Texas had bitter cause to rue in many a bloody encounter 
the unwise and ill-timed mercy that spared, to work her more 
mischief, her most wily and ruthless foe. 

General Lamar was elected the first Vice-President of Texas 
under her independent constitution, and so adorned his place at the 
head of the Senate that he succeeded to the Presidency almost by 
acclamation. There was hardly a show of opposition to him, and 
now, when time has tried and tested all his measures, there is 
not one feature of the policy of his administration that has failed 
in the test, or that the statesmen of the Union would wish undone. 
It is now a chaplet of honor, but then it was a crown of thorns. 
Corrupt men leagued against him to plunder Texas of her rich 
domain, and a venal press became an active partner in the plan 
of spoliation. There were men even in the Lamar cabinet, as 
there have been men in our own, who were willing to grow rich 
on the plunder of the treasury, but the inflexible integrity of 
President Lamar defeated their plans; and in those days it was 
not uncommon to hear men censure him for “ not having enough 
common sense to take care of his own interests.”’ 

This scheme of land plunder, and President Lamar’s opposition 
to it, is one of the chapters of unwritten history which may never 
be put wholly on record, but it is well worth the trouble for the 
lesson it would convey. The land he saved from these harpies 
now forms the noblest educational fund ever possessed by any 
State, and for this wise provision for a superior and universal 
system of instruction, the youth of Texas are indebted to the care 
and efforts of Mirabeau B. Lamar. But for his firm measures, 
which in their day many condemned as too vast and visionary, 
Texas would not be in a condition to create at her own expense, 
or provide the means, as she has done, for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company to construct a railway for eight hundred miles 
of the best route to the Pacific, years in advance of any other 
possible and paying mode of opening a national highway from 
ocean to ocean. Present space does not permit the details of the 
bold, clear, comprehensive policy of Lamar, which included, 
besides the protection of the public domain, an inflexible persist- 
ence in sustaining the originally claimed boundaries of Texas, 
which included New Mexico. He even went farther, and looked 
to the acquisition of California itself. * 

During Lamar’s administration, the independence of Texas 
‘was recognized by the leading governments of Europe. A certain 
party was conspiring to reduce it to a semi-vassalage to England, 
under conditions that would make future annexation to the 
United States impossible or not worth accepting; and some men 
in the most commanding position, to effect such an object, were 
secretly trafficking with Mexico to cut down the limits of Texas, 
and return it to the base condition of a Mexican province. But 
Lamar sifted and exposed the treason. 

This is the most startling and least understood portion of the 
history of Texas, but it led directly to the incorporation of Texas 
with the Union. This gave us the command of the cotton supply 
of manufacturing Europe; and with this fact before foreign 
statesmen they dared not .to interfere when we insisted on the 
boundaries Lamar had maintained for Texas, which added first 
California and then the Gadsden purchase to our territory ; and 
for the same reason they will observe a passive, though unwill- 
ing, quiescence when we assume a controlling influence over 
the Isthmus transits,-and take in our own care the highways of 
the revolutionized commerce of the world. There will be a parti- 
cular fitness in assigning the mission for the adjustment of com- 
plicated difficulties of the Isthmus route to California, to the 
man who has helped so much to give us the vast empire between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, and we hope rumor does not err 
in conferring this charge on Mirabeau B. Lamar. 


THE FLYING FISH. 


Amone all the smaller inhabitants of the sea, the flying fish is 
one that attracts the most unqualified attention. To passengers 
confined for a long time on shipboard, these little expert crea- 
tures skimming over the surface of the sea, are a source of infinite 
amusement. They are never known to grow larger than a her- 
ring, and very little is known of their habits. The enemy of the 
flying fish is the dorado, very slender in form, though often six 
feet long, and, by the aid of several pairs of fins, is capable of 
passing through the water with immense rapidity; on the other 
hand, the flying fish is furnished with only two pair of fins, one 


but becoming fatigued, it has recourse to another 

ent for » which is, escape by flight. The long fins, w 
begin to grow useless in the water, are now exerted in a different 
manner, 


which means the timid little creature rises from the 
water, flutters over the surface for two or three hundred yards, 
and then sinks again into the waves. By this time, however, 
the fish has acquired a fresh power of renewing its eftorts in the 
water, and to proceed with increased velocity in swimming ; 
still, however, the dorado keeps in view, and drives the flying 
fish again into the air; at length the little flutterer is seen to dart 
to shorter distances, to move with greater effort, and, at last, 
entirely helpless, drops down into the very mouth of its untiriug 
pursuer. But not the dorado alone—all animated nature seems 
combined against this little fish, which seems to possess double 
powers only to subject it to greater dangers, for, though it should 
succeed in escaping from its enemies of the deep, yet the tropic 
bird and albatross are ever on the wing to seize it. Thus, ‘pur- 
sued in both elements, it sometimes seeks refuge with a new 
enemy, for it is not unfrequent that whole shoals jump on board 
of the passing ships, when they become objects of intense 
curiosity. 








CITY GOSSIP. 
THE WEATHER. 


WE bragged in rather a bombastic way last week about the mag- 
nificence of the weather, and our punishment came upon us in the shape of the 
dreariest days of rain, iscomfort and darkness that we have endured for some 
time. Our gay promenade of fashion, beauty and business has been completely 
deserted ; occasional glimpses of clean stockings may be seen rushing out of 
carriages into stores, but with the exception of these swift vanishing evidences 
of the existence of the fair sex, Broadway is literally beauty-shorn and void of 
interest. About this time the clerks in the dry goods and other stores may be 
seen looking intently through the wincows upon rippling but consistent streams 
of rich mud, which flow ever and steadily towanls the embouchiures of the 
neighboring culverts ; or discussing with animated eagerness the relative merits 
of the aforesaid white stockings as they flash over the dirty pavements and 
disappear. Such an excitement is a boon to these poor fellows, who have 
nothing to do during the reign of water but to twiddle their thumbs before 
them and long for a quiet cigar or—business. Even the figures of the men are 
at this time certainly more picturesque than elegant. It would puzzle one to 
tell whether they are most umbrella or boots. But when the huge boots rise 
up until they meet the umbrella half way—literally an umbrella walking in 
boots—there is no form in animate or inanimate nature to which they can be 
compared. Butthe age is utilitarian, and comfort before beauty can be de- 
fined on reasonable grounds. 

If one hope can brighten the utter despondency which such weather brings 
upon New York, it is afforded by the reflection that the country will drink up 
the water, and our markets be flooded by the fruits of the grateful earth, and 
some amends be made for the tardy and unproductive spring. 

OUR MARKETS. 

We have often wondered if the dainty ladies of the Fifth Avenue and there- 
abouts have ever seen vegetables, fish or flesh in their natural state—that is, 
unprepared for the table. We would venture a trifle that very many have 
not. In this belief, we charitably advise those in that melancholy state of ig- 
norance to dress themselves with becoming neatness, and make a voyage of 
discovery early one fine morning either to Centre or to Fulton market. What 
a store of nature’s wealth they will there behold! Fresh and green vegeta- 
bles, searce an hour from the earth, that bear about them the odor of the 
pleasant country, and to our eye looking far more tempting than when served 
up after the process of cooking. There, too, will they see the brilliant and 
beautiful denizens of the great water, together with such heaps of the product 
of farms, and rich and succulent meat, and cou tless other evidences of 
w New York lives upon, that would astonish every one not initiated into 
the mysteries of feeding a great city. We know of no exhibition of more in- 
terest than the one presented by our city markets. They are well worthy a 
visit. 

THE PULPIT VERSUS THE STAGE. 

The Rev. Mr. Bellows having taken a position in opposition to the cant and 
bigotry of the age, has drawn down upon his devoted head the anathemas of 
that class whose special privileges he has invaded. He has dared to throw the 
light ot reason and tolerance into the camp where illiberality and straight- 
laced puritanism reign supreme, and the whole army of bigots have rushed 
open mouthed upon his track, in the vain hope of storming a position which is 
impregnable while truth prevails over falsehood or fact is superior to fiction. 
Ii we are to judge a class by the individuals which compose it, we fear that the 
clergy as a body will stand but a very little higher in a moral point of view 
than t'e actors. We of the press have the largest opportunity of reading ‘he 
printed records of the times. Our exchange list lays before us a map ot the 
whole country, and we become conversant with all that transpires even in the 
farthermost sections of the States. Were we to record in our journals 
every case of clerical delinquency that comes under our observation, 
a most fearful list would be summed up at the close of each 
year. The very sin of immorality, of which the acfOrs as a class are 
most frequently accused, is the very pet shortcoming of the clergy. Seduc- 
tion, running off with other men’s wives, eloping with servant maids, and in 
most cases leaving behind, as a legacy to their trusting congregations, a sad 
and destitute family, are very common occurrences among the members of the 
clerical body in every section of the United States. They do not often rob, 
nor steal, nor forge, for they are a well paid, well fed, well clothed and luxu- 
riously lodged body of men, and are thus placed above the vulgar temptations 
to which common humanity is exposed. But they appear to fall very wil- 
lingly and contentedly into the snarer’s net, and the sin of the original Adam 
is liberally perpetuated in our reverend expounders of the Gospel. We hold 
in due reverence and deep respect the, office of the teacher of the Scripture; 
but we are constrained to say that in our present day it is too often the office 
alone that can claim respect; and, while we yield that respect in all sincerity, 
we carnot accept the proposition that the office sanctifies the man. Dr. Bel- 
lows defined his position in behalf of the Drama, in public, to be sure, but not 
in the pulpit. He has been grossly attacked not only in the religious papers, 
but from the pulpit. This last is certainly unfair. It is all very well and safe 
to attack the position of a man in a small circle whose sympathies are all on 
your side; but when the subject under discussion has been addressed to the 
general public, if itis to be met at all it should be met in the same public 
manner in which it was advanced. The intelligent ot every denomination will 
agree with Dr. Bellews. He will meet support and defenders wherever supe- 
rior intelligence prevails, and his generous advocacy of a cause well worthy of 
his genius and courage, will be remembered in his life asa point for profound 
admiration and respect. 

DION BOURCICAULT AND DR. BEECHER. 
The Rev. Dr. Beecher handled the Rev. Dr. Bellows on the subject of drama 


without gloves. Dion Bourcicault returned the compliment and mauled the 
Rey. Dr. Beecher, without even washing his hands. ‘lo this the 

Dr. Beecher utterly fails in reply, bu kes one promise an} ai ' 
invitation. He o.ers to see Mr. as olten as he (Alc. Bourci- 


cault) hears him (Dr. Beecher) preach. If this compromise was effected, it 
would be a terrible infliction on both, unless they mutually agreed to avoid 
each other. The jocose clergyman winds up his weak article by inviting the 
serious actor to dinner. Dion Bourcicault has the best of it decidedly. 


OUR CITY GOVERNMENT. 

Our whole city government is laboring under the terrible nightmare— 
Injunction. Everybody is restraining everybody else from doing anything, 
and everybody is busy as little as possible with the greatest possible fuss. 
It is impossible to give an idea of the genera) and glorious confusion which 
prevails in every department. It would be a blessing to the community if 
this terrible scrimmage should result after the fashion of that celebrated 
fight between the Kilkenny cats; with this exception, that we do not want 
even the tails of either party left after the conflict. 

THE NEWBURG MURDER. 

The terrible murder of the young girl at Newburg still remains enveloped in 
profound mystery. The coroner’s jury have not yet concluded their labors, 
but have adjourned until the 30th inst., in expectation of some positive de- 
velopments. The Governor has refused to offer a reward for the apprehension 
of the perpetrators of the foul deed, but the Town Council of Newburg have 
detailed two men to specially investigate the matter and hunt up every pos- 
sible clue. 





There is much excitement in Danville, Pa., relative to the death 
of Catherine Ann Clark by poison, supposed to have been administered by her 





husband, William Clark. The body has been exhumed, and an analysis is 
going on by direction of the Coroner. Clark is in custody. Mrs. Twiggs has 
also been arrested as a supposed accomplice of Clark, her husband having died 
suddenly three weeks since under similar circumstances. Hix body will be 
exhumed for examination. It is supposed that a criminal connection existed 
between her and Clark 


The Niagara Falls Gazette says that on Saturday evening, May 9, 
a Mrs. Flynn, wife of a laborer, jumped over the bank of the Niagara River, 
just below the Hydraulic Canal. She apparently stuck in the top of a tree 
after a descent of about one hundred feet, and fell from there to the bottom 
When she left home she kissed her children, bid them good bye, and told them 
to inform Mr. Flynn that he would see her no more. When found she was sit- 
ting very composedly, cogitating, doubtless, on the uncertainty of human 





of which is larger than the body, and act, if necessary, for its 

ation, as a pair of wings. No one can look at a combat 
between the dorado and flying fish without interest. The “ sea- | 
ird” never leaves the water while it has safety in swimming, 


calculations, especially when predicated on untried experiments. She was 


| considerably bruised and scratched, but not much more than frequently hap- 


pens in an ordinary shindy. Intoxication bas been assigned as the cause of 
the act butthi« is uncertain 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
Tue latest innovation in the business of insurance is one started in 


this city } to the insurance of rents and leases. The idea originated in 
Europe, where it is said to be successfully carried out. : 


A few days ago a robber of sooty complexion attem to enter 
the house of old widow Hardwood in Bradford, Va., by d a A 
He stuck fast midway, however, and the old widow heard hin. She heaped 
straw in the fire-place and lighted it. The robber, half suttocated, roared. 
Persons were collected by his cries; he was drawn up with ropes to the top of 
the chimney, and sent to the mercies of the law. 


On Wednesday, the 6th inst., ten whalers arrived in New Bed- 
Lbs 870 barrels of spe:m and 17,720 of whale oil, and 79,000 pounds 
0 ne. 


An individual, wearing a bright scarlet uniform and ng a 
long sword, has been perambulating the streets of Newport, Ky., for the past 
few days. ‘He states that he is Elijah, the prophet, and predicts the destrue- 


tion of the world speedily. 


During the second week of April, ten printing presses were ex- 
ported to Australia from New York. , 


The Common Council of Philadelphia have passed a bill for the 
acapee and improvement of a new park. A number of liberal gentlemen 
ave purchased the Sedgiey estate for $125,000. They pay of this ,000 in 
cash, which they present io the city, which gives a mortgage to the sellers 
for the balance of $65,000. This gives a park on the banks ot the Schuylkill, 
of one hundred acres. It willinclude Fairmount, Lemon Hill, Sedgeley and 
the Spring Garden Water Works property. 


A fast young man in Rochester, N. Y., recently ran his cutter 
agairst that of a Dutch lady, damaging the latter somewhat, whereupon the 
valiant female leaped out, collared the man, and made him fork over fifty 
cents for expenses. 


The Ontonagon Miner of March 21st gives a long description of a 
wonderful copper nugget just taken from the Minnesota mine. Its dimensions 
give it a cubie content equal to about two thousand feet, and this amount of 
pure copper would weigh 549 tons. Value, $300,000! The Afiner submits 
‘* that this is the largest mass of metal of any kind ever yet exhibited in a sin- 
gle piece upon this planet.” 


Since the passage ot what is called the Married Woman’s Act, in 
1848, there have been brought in tn: Massachusetts Court of Common Pleas 
1,135 suits for diverce. A large m. jority o. the cases are brought by the wives 
on the grounds of cruel treatmen ana desertion. 

subscription 


An effort is being made in New York to raise 
$50,000 fur the establishment of an asylum for ihe medical and scientific treat - 
ment of inebriates. We sce it stated that of this sum $52,000 has already been 
subseribed. The citizens of Baffalo have given $2,040; Albany, $1,040 ; Roch- 
ester, $1,100 ; Syracuse, $1,000 ; Utica, $720 ; Lockport, $600 ; 

Rome, $420 ; Watertown, $420 ; Auburn, 
$250 ; Amsterdam, $240. 


The New York canals are partially open for navigation, and a large 
number of boats have arrived at Albany. 


A College of Agriculture has been established in Michigan on a 
haid-ome farm of 700 acres. It has an endowment of $55,000, and in each of 
the last two years the Legislature has given it $20,000. Students are admitted 
without fee, but are obliged to labor three hours each day. 


The Dubuque Express relates that a woman recently came to the 
Minnesota House, in Dunleith, with a young child, and after stopping a day or 
two, suddenly left, minus the baby, and did not return. The landlord hap- 
pened over to Dubuque, and mentioning the circumstance to a couple of 
friends, married but childless, one of them proposed to a opt the little one as 
hisown. The other immediately made the some proposition, when a dispute 
arose as to which of the would-be ‘‘ parients’’ should have the infantile waif, 
Finally an appeal was made to the dice box. Quite a number of people gathered 
round the table, interested spectators of the singular contest, and the winner, 
named Kesler, was greeted with a shout of applause. The child is a pretty 
little girl three weeks old, and its new-found parents are brimming over with 
h«ppiness. 

A little boy, son of Mr. D. Halliday, of Clinton, was drowned in 
the pond in the common at that place o: the 5th inst., while catching frogs 
with another small boy. The wind blew him in, and he was drowned before 
aid could be rendered. 

A woman died at Manchester, near Pittsburg, Pa., on the 10th 
inst., who had not tasted a mouthful of food for five weeks. She labored un- 
der the impression that her friends were trying to poison her. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, the jury in the case of Wm. H. 
Woodbury ws. the City of Chicago—an aciion for injuries received in falling 
into a side-walk man-trap—brought in a verdict for $15,000, the full amount 
of theclaim. A motion for arrest of judgment is to be argued this week. 
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President Urquiza, of the Argentine Republic, has a cattle herd 
that yields him half a milliona year. ‘here are 300,000 cattle. 


Several large vessels are now on their way from Africa to Cuba, 
with full cargoes of slaves—some with as many as seven hundred on board. 


The Legislature of New York has abolished the custom of days of 
grace on commercial bills, to take effect on the Ist of July next. All bills of 
exchange, drafts and checks shall then be deemed due and payable on presen- 
ta ion, without any days of grace being allowed thereon. It has also been 
enxecied that notices of non-payment and of non-acceptance of promissory 
notes, ka, drafts, or bills of exchange, may be served through the post- 
office, with the postage thereon prepaid. 


wife, of Amherst, celebrated their golden wed- 
They were married at New Haven on the 29th of April, 


chec 


T. Kimberly and 


y days ago. 
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1807. 

t is supposed that the missing clipper ship Highflyer was taken 
by Chinese pirates, and all on board murdered. The Highflyer left San Fran- 
cisco, for Canton, on the 25th of October, 1855. The oply passengers in the 
cabin were the captain’s wife and one other lady, Mrs. Charles 8. Compton. 
Tiere were 190 Chinese on board, returning from the gold diggings, and chee a 


crew of twenty American seamen. The previous voyage the Highflyer had 
iken home a nnndred Celestial, and it was found that each carried with him 
rge sums of specie, ranging from $1,000 to $5,000 each, and one man had be- 
7 nd 7,( peunds of quicksilver. It is, therefore, probable that 
the last voyage of the ship, took home between them an amount 
There was also $3,000 on board consigned 
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The municipal authorities of Paris present medals and testimo- 
1 honest who distinguish themselves by delivering up 
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BRIBERY IN THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT.—Certain members of 
the ¢ adian larliament have been charged with receiving heavy bribes for 
ough railway chaiters and contracts. Proofs of bribery in one 
instance to the amount of $590,009, and in another $100,000, are said to have 
been discovered, and will be produced in evidence before the railway com- 
mittees. 

A late San Francisco paper says that the churches there have 
letermined to sing no more long metre tunes—they being too slow for the 
country and the people. 

Upwards of six hundred natives of Central America, who were 
arrested at Granada for aiding Walker, have been organized into a chain 
at that place, and forced to clear away the ruins for the purpose of rebuilding 
the city. 

Last week the workmen engaged in the excavation of stone at 
Quarriville, Ct., had a tremendous blast. Instead of drilling holes they fourd 
a large’ fissure, into which they poured 1,500 pounds of powder, and then 
stopped up the curve. When the train was fired at least 6,000 tons of rock 
were removed, 1,000 tons being thrown twenty-five to one hun“red rods distant. 
One solid mass of rock, weighing at least fifty tons, was thrown a distance of 
thirty rods. Fences in the vicinity were completely destroyed, and the tops of 
trees taken off as clean as if done by the axe. 


It is stated in the Buffalo Courier that in the town of Concord 
numbers of cattle are dying, literally from starvation. The hay is entirely 
consumed, and none can be purchased in the vicinity at any price. Some of 
the farmers have come into Buffalo for corn, to keep their stock alive. In 
several towns in Cattaraugus county, cows are said to be dying for want of food. 
The snow still lies upon the ground, the roads are almost impassable, and, as 
the hay, straw, and grain are exhausted, there is no alternative for the farmers 
but to suffer their cattle to die 


The strongest man in the United States is Prof. Carl, of Troy, 
N. Y. He recently amused the people there by holding a paving stone on hix 
breast until it was broken by sledge hammers. Also by bending 4 inch bar 
of iron by striking it across hisarm, and by letting two men take hold of his 
hair and then whirling them about him till their feet struck out at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. 

The Philadelphia county prison, it is said, receives within its walls 
upwerds of fourteen thousand inmates annually, or an average of more than 
forty day. 

The London (C. W.) Free Press of Wednesday says that on 
Wednesday of last week a most shocking accident occurred in @ circular saw- 
millat Walsingham. Charles Harris, a young man lately married, had just 
been employed that morning to work in the mill, and was set to carry away 
the boar s as they dropped fro. the saw. He was cautioned against the 
danger of letting a board touch the saw while in motion, but the unfortunate 
man had taken away but a few boards when the end of one he had just taken 
up swayed against the saw, and being repelled with violence, caused the other 
end to force him against the saw, then in full motion, and as quick as t 
he was cut in twain. The saw struck first the point of the left shou 
pass ng directly through the heart‘and out under the ribs on the right side o 
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ADJUTANT-GEN. FRANCIS EDWARD TODTLEBEN, THE GHOSTS OF THE DAILY PAPERS. 
OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. VISIONS OF A RAINY DAY. 
Tue rise of Todtleben the military of the 


engineers 
nineteenth century is one of most remarkable events of all 
the stirring incidents connected with the Crimean war. We 
take especial pleasure in recording the fact because it was the 





ADJUTANT-GEYERAL FRANCIS EDWARD TODTLEPEN. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GENEVE, PARIS. 


result of merit, and procecded, although under a Russian despot- 
ism, on a republican principle denied the valiant soldiers of our 
army. Strange as it may seem, as much as we boast of our equal- 
ity and equal rights, the men in our service are mere slaves of 
“‘circumlocution,’”” the commissioned officers dependent upon 
their physical constitutions for promotion, and the file with no 
hope, however much the merit, of any promotion whatever. In 
our army, if we have any Todtlebens, they are doomed to retire- 
ment, and consequent obscurity. 

General Todtleben was born at Mitau, a Russian town, the 
capital of Cronland, a low sandy district on the Aa, twenty-five 
miles south-west of Riga, and three hundred and fifty miles in 
the same direction from St. Petersburg. Mitau contains a popu- 
lation of about thirty thousand inhabitants and possesses many 
public literary and scientific societies, so that the boy Todtleben 
did not lack the means of improving his youthful mind. His 
father was J. H. Todtleben, and his mother’s maiden name was 
A. hia Sander. His father, soom after Francis Edward was a 
stout boy, moved to Riga, the second commercial port of Euro- 

Russia. The city is strongly fortified, being surrounded by 
walls and bastions, and the river before it is crossed by a bridge 
of boats, two thousand four hundred feet in length. It is no 
doubt that here the future hero first made himself familiar with 
the principles of military engineering, and of the art of crossing 
rivers, ideas which before Sebastopol he perfected to such an 
extent, that they astonished the world and won for their author 
an immortal fame. 

Soon after the elder Todtleben settled at Riga he died, leaving 
at an early age the son an orphan. After attending the best 
schools of Riga, young Todtleben was finally transferred to the 
College of Engineers at St. Petersburg, where his name now 


_ shines, engraved in letters of gold, with the inscription under- 


neath, “ Sebastopol.”” When the Crimean war first broke out 
he was second captain in the corps of field engineers; he dis- 
tinguished himself under Gen. Schilder, in the Danubian cam- 
ign, and then repaired to Sebastopol. What he did for this 
ted place is a matter of history. Out of an unprotected 
city, by the simplest means, and under the tremendous fire of the 
enemy he succeeded in erecting formidable fortresses, which 
resisted for nearly an entire year the gigantic efforts, unparalleled 
in the history of war, of the allied armies. In that time he passed 
through the grades of Captain, Lieutenant-Colonel, full Colonel, 
Major-General, Adjutant-General, and received among other dis- 
tinctions the decoration of the fourth and the third class of the 
order of St. George, which is only con- 
ferred for distinguished deeds. Never before 
has a General of Bizgade received this high 
distinction. Besides himself, it was only 
conferred on his noble companion in arms 
at Sebastopol, Prince Wassiltchikoff, who, 
more fortunate than he, was able to remain 
at his post to the last hour ; whereas Todtle- 
ben, having been wounded in the foot, had 
to be carried out of the besieged city. 
Strange to say, so rapid a promotion ex- 
cited not the least envy among his com- 
panions, but has been saluted with accla- 
mations, as being due to real merit—to cou- 
combined with genius. 
ince the close of the Crimean war but = 
little has been heard of General Todtleben = 
the world outside of Russia; but his recent 
visit to Paris, his interview with the Em- 
peror Napoleon, in which he, Todtleben, 
admits if the allics had pressed on to Sc- 
bastopol immediately after the battle of the 
Alma the city would have been taken, makes 
him again an object of special interest. We 
know of no European military man, whose 
face would create an equal amount of ad- 
miration, for he is really the only soldier 
who has come out of the Crimean war with 
a name that belongs to posterity. 





Taz Puntic Bosryess.—By way of 
affording the distant public some idea of 
the immensity of the Government’s busi- 
ness here, we have to mention that 7,046 
letters were received at the office of the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post 
Office Department during the week ending 
April 20th, 1857, requiring the action of the 

ce, 1,885 of the number were received 
by the mail of Monday, the 17th inst, 


Tuurspay, May 14th, was one of those wet, drizzly days—one 
of those.murky, dark divisions of time, when good hanging . 
in London are at a premium, when good ing places at Paris 
are overcrowded with victims— one of those in which 
Americans consume extra quantities of good liquor, when house- 
wives are nervous, and cats sit licking their paws in di 
before the smouldering unseasonable fire. It really was an awful 
day, and with us it was preceded by a night of intense suffering. 
A severe attack of neuralgia had turned our hours of rest into 
an eternity of misery ; and in addition to the dreadful weather, 
we were suffering from a broken, nay destroyed, night’s sleep. 
There was but one remedy calculated to alleviate our woes, and 
that consisted in looking over the morning papers. We fancied 
that in twenty-four hours something startling had happened—a 
murder had been perpetrated, for instance, with piquant atro- 
cities. Possibly, another policeman had been stabbed, with the 
charm of having been done in broad daylight, and in presence of 
a hundred witnesses. "We became for a moment enthusiastic, and 
indulged the idea that we might, by some miracle, hear of a street 
being cleansed, or of a municipal officer doing, by accident, 
something of his duty. No common every-day newspaper would 
answer our purpose, we wanted to be comforted—interested—so 
as to forget our headaches and our hypochondria, and with these 
anticipations we sat down to 
the Times, Tribune, and 
Herald. 

We examined the columns 
of each, but, alas! we were 
doomed to disappointment. 
The dampness of the prevail- 
ing atmosphere had evidently 
ternished the delicate wit of 
the reporters, and the graceful 
abandon of the usual edi- 
torials. At least, we found 
meg little in the Times; even its 
reward of five thousand dollars 
for the discovery of the Burdell 
murderers did not make us 
forget that we had nerves and 
| - an aching ‘brain. We did 
speculate for a moment how 
people get so much money to 
throw away in public-spirited 
acts and disinterested benevolence; but when we afterwards 
saw the immense sacrifice of ™ 
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cided, for it has one: subject, 
which, like the widow’s cruse 
of oil, is never empty—a i ss | 
subject self-sustaining and in- | 
exhaustible. The rights and 
wrongs of Kansas is the theme, 

and no harp of a thousand strings can give out sco much and 
such varied music. The hea- 
vens may weep, the weather 
may have water on its brain, 
the mud may coat over our 
city’s thoroughfares as if the 
sediment of a deluge was upon 
us; matters may be conglo- 
merated, coagulated, and 
muddled; but still Kansas 
will loom up brilliant and 
absorbing, and the whole sub- 
ject can be made lively with 
the illustration of a little 
darkey streaking it for free- 
dom. 
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The Herald we examined, 
and through the dim vista of 
an incomprehensible impres- 
sion, we thought there was 
discernible something about 
an immense circulation. We know that there was a great deal 








of reliable chit-chat reported, indulged in by our public men 
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at Washington and elsewhere. There were evidently carefully 
prepared editorials, and something about the South, and some- 
thing about uniting upon Fremont in 1960; but what it all 
was, no human eyes, under the present arrangement, could make 
out or divine. The fact was, that the monster cylinder press 
of which we have heard so much was unusually out of sorts, 
and the printed pages of the Herald appeared as if the types, 
where they could be seen, were in the delirium tremens, and 
where they could not be made out, in a mudpuddle of ink. 

While these reflections and speculations were passing through 
our mind, the exhaustion of the previous night told upon our 
physical frame, and we fell asleep. While in the land of dreams 
we were edified by ghostly resemblances of our morning reading. 
The three papers spread themselves before us in a most pictu- 
resque and epitomised style, and so strong was the impression 
that upon waking (quite refreshed) we could not resist the 
temptation of putting these spiritualized resemblances on paper, 
as material of illustration for your columns; leaving thus per- 
manently impressed upon. the immortal page the striking evi- 
dence of how dull were these papers on the memorable 14th of 
May, A. D. 1867. 








M. B. LAMAR, EX-PRESIDENT OF TEXAS. 


Tux world has never been told in truth and fulness how Texas 
was wooed and won by the young giant of the West. The 
birth, emancipation and final annexation are all within the 
compass of a quarter of a century, and most of the prominent 
actors in this remarkable chapter of events are still living, yet 
the under-current of their motives and policy are as little under- 
stood by our people as are the palace seérets of the Emperor of 
China. Much of this unwritten history is involved in the 
administration of President Mirabeau B. Lamar. In his term of 
office the position and policy of Texas among nations took form 
and purpose, and the “Single Star” steadied in the path of 
annexation. The appearance of his name at this time in connec- 
tion with a probable mission for the adjustment of the commercial 
freedom of the Isthmus Transits leads us to trace back his 
personal and political antecedents. 

Gen. Lamar was born about the beginning of the century in 
Jefferson county, Georgia, and seems to have inherited the ardent 
genial temperament of his birth-clime. From his boyhood he 
was notable for his brave and steadfast devotion to his friends 
and his principles, for his tenacious and often impetuous resent- 
ments, and for a disregard of all selfish and pecuniary motives, 
so positive and habitual as to amount to a fault. He loved 
naturegand his friends, but he did not love books or schools. 
He learned quick and well what the world and its events 
brought before him, but no man with lis capacity and acquire- 
ments ever owed less to regular study. His peculiar mental 
characteristic is a strong—if the phrase is admissible we would 
say—an uncalculating and overpowering 
love of justice, which a bold, natural logic 
leads to swift and right conclusions. This 
clear-sighted independent adhesion to the 
measures he felt to be for the highest good 
to the greatest number, explains the success 
of his policy as a statesman. 

In the summer of 1835 he was in Texas, 
then preparing for the final disruption with 
Mexico. In 1834-35 Texas and the Texans 
were treated by the super-moral and anti- 
progress Pharisees of Europe and America 
very much as the same class are dealing 
with Walker and Nicaragua in 1856-57. 

The bigoted and bloodthirsty Mexicans 
were justified in all their violations of good 
faith, and their invasions and massecres of 
the settlers they had invited into Texas, 
and then sought to betray; and the.gallant 
resistance of the Texans condemned in terms 
strikingly synonymous to those now applied 
by their enemies to the soldiers of Ameri- 
ean progress on the Isthmus. The armie:; 
of Mexico were passing the frontiers of 
Texas in great force to chastise into sub- 
mission and repentance the bold rebels who 
had dared insist on Mexico observing her 
part of the contract of settlement, under 
which Anglo-American courage, skill and 
enterprise had redeemed a blood-stained 
carnage field from the Indians, and presented 
to freedom and civilization the new province 
of Texas. 

These men presumed to demand freedom 
of press and conscience, trial by jury, and 
laws for the security of their lives, property 
and families. ‘They had gone so far as to act 
upon these principles, and had cleared their 
borders of the forts and soldiers which Mexico 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


— KRENE’S THEATRE, 622 4nd 624 Broapwar, ;. 


STREET. 
Sat, ag! 


MISS LAURA KEENE, AND DIRECTRESS. 
SATURDAY > ’ BURNETT'S first Benefit in New York. — 
DREAMS OF DELUSION TODDLEKINS and VARIETY. 
Dress Circie and 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private $6. 





Bears. THEATRE.—E, A. HALL, SoLe LeEssEE. 


Mars 
THURSDAY, May 2ist, FRIDAY 22d, SATURDAY, 23d.— |. 
FAUSTUS. 


Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 2b cents; 
Private Boxes $5 and $6. 





wee THEATRE.—WIt11aM Srvart, Sots LESSEE. 
The old favorites together again : 
Mr. WALLAC! 


Mr. LESTER, Mr. WALCOT, Mr. DYOTT. 
THURSDAY, May 2ist.—AS YOU LIKE IT, and PLL TELL YOUR WIFE. 
FRIDAY, May, 224.—THE SCHOLAR. 

SATURDAY, May 234.—DON CHSAR DE BAZAN and THE LITTLE 
TREASURE. 
Boxes and Parquette, 60 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 








IBLO’S GARDEN, BhOADWAY, ABOVE PRINCE ST. 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS. 
Malle. ROBERT, ut we Mme. MONPLAISIR, 
PAUL BRILL . 
LEON ESPINOSA, ’ Young HENGLER, 
Young AMERIC. 


‘A. 
Doors open at 634, to commence at 73 o’clock. Tickets, 50 cents; Orchestra 
Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5. 





R. THALBERG 
WILL VISIT THE 
PRINCIPAL WESTERN 
CITIES UNDER THE 


DIRECTION OF 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 





\ EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way below Grand street. 
Henry Wo0d......sseccesecscccresccceessceseess Business a 
» COTIsty....ccccseccsccsrcerssscesscccssccscees Stage Manager. 
on eee ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
And other entertainments every evening during the week. 
Doors open at 6; commence at 73 o’clock. 





UCKLEY’S SERENADERS’ New Hall, 585 Broadway, 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 
Every evening during the week, a variety of entertainments, including 
NEGRO MINST Y, 
Burlesques, &c. 


Commences at half-past seven. Admission 25 cents. 
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To CorresronpEents.—I/f artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Unicn, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of 
remarkable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will bethankf ull 
received, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema' , will 
be paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every- 
thing will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artiste 
manner. 

ENGuSH AGENCY.—Subscriptions received by Tribner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 23, 1857. 
OUR FOURTH VOLUME. 
Ovr next number will close our third volume, and we shall the 
succeeding week commence the 
FOURTH VOLUME 

ofour Iilustrated Newspaper. In looking back at the result of our 
hard labor, we find that we have to a degree at least fulfilled our 
promises, of giving to the public an illustrated paper worthy of 
their patronage. It is impossible to those not personally 
acquainted with the difficulties of conducting our enterprise, to 
fully understand the untiring industry and varied ability 
demanded to accomplish success. Our example has created a 
host of imitators, and made illustrations almost as essential for 
Under our sway the arts in New York 
have received an impulse, that has put its professors upon the 


newspapers as are types. 


firm footing of supplying a real and never varying demand, and 
art knowledge and artistie ability are now as readily purchased 
as are the gross necessaries of life. The experience of the past 
has taught us many things for our future improvement, and this, 
with the increased facilities we possess, gives us the assurance 
that we shall stand unrivalled at the head of’the only American 
Illustrated Newspaper in the country. 








THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


On Monday, the 18th of May, the National Academy opened 
its thirty-second annual exhibition. The attendance, so far, 
has been large; it is evident that there is more disposition on 
the part of the public to patronise the exhibition than there is 
enterprise on the part of the officers of the Academy to meet the 
demand, otherwise we should have had an Academy building 
worthy of the city and the pretensions of the members of the 
institution. It is possible we may find space to notice some of 
the pictures, as there are some new names coming before the 
public which deserve especial consideration. Every year does 
something towards breaking down not only the conventionalisms 
ot certain artists who have heretofore controlled public taste, but 
to bring out new and aspiring talent. We may yet have a real 
American school of art in New York. 





Our biographical sketches of Ex-President Lamar of Texas, of 
Gen. Todtleben of Russia, and of Judge Oakley of the Superior 
Court of New York, will be found full of interest. The two 
former are now for the first time presented to the public. In 
one, much secret history of Texas is unfolded ; in the other, the 
early history end rise of the most remarkable man now attached 
to the Russian army. 




















TROUBLES OF A FREE AND 1 
ZEN, AT HOME AND AS A JUROR. 
the reign of 


pigeons bearing ingots of go 
to planet, a ro = nee — but 
surpassing loveliness, might have seen 
ceabien Gren yrareng, a Boston base- 
ment—brown stone front, with all the 
modern improvements—situated in B—— 
street. ‘Biddy, come up,’ exclaimed a 
\ sweet voice, as the figure of a stately gen- 
- tlewoman rushed from the lor and 
clasped the fallen child im her arms. 
“ Biddy, come up; I will endure this no 
longer. Biddy, come up. Is this the way 
ou take care of the children?’ Nothing, 
owever, but a hollow echo answered to 
the cry of the distracted parent. Finding 
her: summons unheeded, the lady now 
turned her attention to the child, alter- 
nately smothering it in kisses and rubbin; 
the place to make it well, until, becoming perfectly satisfi 
that no serious injury had occurred, the mother—whose name I 
may here state {a fosina—dessended the steps into the base- 
ment in search of the unanswering Biddy, and there, on the 
dining-room table, she discovered satisfactory evidence that if 
Biddy did not answer in words, she would certainly not answer 
in any other respect. There she lay amongst bottles, glasses, 
banana skins and other remnants of dinner, with hair strag- 
gling over her face, mouth open and eyes shut like an intoxicated 
clam. Raising her voice, Rosina called on the sleeper to arise, 
and the sleeper did arise, as far as the sudden breaking down 


















if 
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of table and precipitation of sleeper into a heap of broken glass 
would allow. Several loud howls, repeated in rapid succession, 
brought the master of the house down in his shirt-sleeves, half 
shaved, just in time to see a bleeding figure scramble through 
the window and fly across the street. 


** Dearest Alphonso,”’ cried Rosina, “I will explain all!’’ and 
in a few seconds she did so. Alphonso rushed after and overtook 
bleeding Bridget at the corner, tried to expostulate, crowd col- 
lected, crowd indignant, reproaches and insults heaped on head 
of half-shaved man in shirt sleeves, for illtreating poor girl. 
Policeman arrests half-shaved Alphonso, takes him to station- 
house. Alphonso gets bail and is allowed to return home, finds 
everything in confusion—strange doctor in the house—strange 
old woman. Little son cut his feet with glass. Rosina sick with 
fright, other girl left. No servant in the house, mob been 
threatening to tear house down. Bridget’s brother left his work 
at slaughter-house for the purpose of calling to mention that he 
intends being revenged. No money in the house, paid the last 
away in the morning to two girls for month’s wages. 

Pleasant state of things for Alphonso to find when he returned 
to the bosom of his family. I, the writer of this, am Alphonso— 
Alphonso Smith. 


That night I received a legal notice, ordering me to attend 
somewhere the Court of Oyster and Terminus, I believe, next 
morning to see or do something about a jury. Seeing that heavy 
penalties were attached to not obeying the document, I presented 
myself at the Court of Oyster end Terminus, having previously 
promised my people at home that I would be back right away. 

Five hundred people there. Called me, asked if I knew any- 
thing about the case, determined not to be caught, said I didn’t 
know athing. Wanted to know if I had any Bias. I told them 
I hadn’t—didn’t know that I had ever seen such athing. About 
twenty of the hardest-looking men set at me, asking all manner 
of questions, I all the time professing the profoundest ignorance 
of everything. The next I knew was that I was ajuror. I 
tried to explain to every one I thought had any influence, in- 
cluding the judge, how I was situated with 1egard to family 
matters, but without recciving any attention, I was ordered to 
sit down with two or three other convicted jurors. In the after- 
noon I was allowed to go home 
with a broken-nosed policeman. 
and, of course, met a great many 
friends on the road, who, seeing 
the officer, gave me a look, as 
much as to say, “ So, so, old fel- 
low, you have been caught at 
last.’’ I tried to straighten things 
up as much as I could at home— 
engaged new girls, who, I fear, 
drink ; but I don’t know what on 
earth to do for money, for I had 
just come to the end of myerope 
on the day of the catastrophe. In 
fact I was just dressing myself to 
go and call on a rich relation, en 
route South, from whom I pro- 
posed borrowing a few hundreds. 
I remarked to my wife, «If, by 
any chance, old D—— doesn’t let me have this money, I must— 
must—will—must do something to make just enough for neces- 





of .| boat. 
had ruled tran- Siamese twin of, if matters up at 





So great was the influence of Mr, O. K. Hall’s opening address 
that, on the first night of my incarceration in French's Hotel, 
I was arrested by the broken-nosed policeman in the act of try- 
nf Siok teed be pechems my Guay sve pepe: bas Re 
to my duty as a j , but i 
Tommy, with his lame foot, wos coustantty hobble into the 
evidence, to the sad confusion of the ends of justice. It was 
hard enough to follow the case, goodness knows, without Master 
Tommy’s interference—for, what with the evidence, the cross- 
examinations, the quarrels of the lawyers, and interference of 
the judge, one’s brain became like a Chinese puzzle. The facts 
were so numerous and contradictory, that I felt as much per- 
plexed as a monkey with a bushel of nuts—my brain and Jacko’s 
pouch only being able to hold a certain quantity; as fast as we 
put more in on one side, an equal quantity fell out on the other, 
facts in one case, nuts in the other. It must require a gigantic 
mind, by the way, to be a good witness. I certainly pitied those 
poor fellows, the way they were badgered and bullied. I would 
rather be tried for any crime than be called upon to testify. How 
it is that lawyers don’t get cowhided more frequently than they 
do is a mystery, Witnesses must be a very forgiving race of 
beings. 

After a day or two’s sitting we were sent up to Bond Street to 
examine the scene of the tragedy, and horrid oe it may 
sound, the change was like a holiday to schoolboys. It may be 
safely said that in no part of the case 
did the jurors orm their duty so 
thoroughly. One more particularly 
zealous crouched under the bed of 
the young ladies to look for evidence, 
when another juror with a like object 
kicked him, wishing to ascertain what 
would be the effect of a cry coming 
from that direction. The experiment 
was considered satisfactory, but on 
consultation it was agreed that it 
should not be reported. Some female 
attire was inspected without fur- 
nishing any clue. Closets, bureaus, 
drawers, trunks, and, in fact, every- 
thing in the house was carefully 
examined, particularly by the inquisitive juror. However, 
we could not remain in the house for the rest of the trial, and 
were consequently marched back to the jury box. It is, proba- 
bly, no exaggeration to say, that in that afternoon alone enough 
evidence was produced to convict ten people and toacquit twenty. 
All this evidence I had to duly digest in my small bed-room, 
with the snoring policeman, whose excessive powers in that line 
was attributable to his broken nose. 

How the sick wife, poor little Tommy 
with his cut foot, and those two new 
_Servants did mix themselves up with 
es vy age That trial, I think, 
ted five years (to my i - 
tion), and when we had olen 
our verdict, and I walked forth into 
the streets free man, my feelings 
were those of a half criminal Robin- 
son Crusoe just returned to civiliza- 
tion. When friends met me with 
the old familiar manner, not a - 
ing to have noticed my absence, I felt 
hurt ; and when a dun presented himself with the same insolence 
as if I had never been on a jury, my regard for human nature 
received a shock. 


Need I tell how I found my home when I reached it? Need 
I say that both the domestics had left, one on the ground that 
she did not approve of the master of the house being om 
from home, and the other for a s€cret reason which she 
not disclose? Need I say that 
my wife had been compelled to 
do all the housework, and was 
only waiting for my return home 
to be exceedingly sick? Need I 
say that Tommy’s foot was much 
worse? Need I say that nearly 
fifty dollars’ worth of chinaware 
and glass were broken? Need I 
say that the parlor carpet dis- 
played large and mysterious 
stains, which defied the science 
of the man round. the corner 
who advertises to clean any- 
thing? No, I need not, and I 
won't! But it was so! I calculate that jury duty cost me 
$137, besides wear and tear of feeling, which wear and tear of 
feeling thrown into business would, at t he lowest calculation, 
have produced me $753, making a total of $890. 

I have only to add that, in my opinion, jurors ought to be 
elected by the people, and paid a salary ; and if such an arrange- 
ment is not immediately made, all I can say is I shall go in for 
& DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION, AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
AND ESTABLISHMENT (CF A DxsportisM, 














PARLOR AND SIDEWALK GOSSIP. 


THE MAY ERUPTION. 


We feel at last as if we had passed the Rubicon, had witnessed all 
the equinoctial and periodical storms and invasions, and might safely caleu- 
late on the glorious sun of summcr b-eaking through the winter of our dis- 
; content. In othcr worda, the new year has passed through the most trying 
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period of its life, has survived the hooping cough of March, the teeth-cutting 
in April, and lastly an eruption which corresponds to the measles in May, and 
* hich arrived at its height during anniversary week. This year it was more 
violent than usual, and we Lave hardly yet recovered from the fever and agi- 
tation which it caused. As usual, the anti-slavery form of it was the most 
virulent; speeches and resolutions were stronger than ever, and the most 

attacks were made by meek-looking philosophers in long hair and flow- 


savage 
_ ing beards. No results followed these rabid declarations that made our inex- 


perienced hair stand on end; peopled smiled, and went away ; the philosophers 
passed their resolutions, and then they went away, with the virtuous con- 
stiousness that they had done their duty. We have often wondered what was 
the secret of these mild, lamb-like individuals meeting together periodically 
and getting off the most extraordinary perorations against everything in gene- 
and then pate Dagan eravats and retiring with peace and quietness 
the time came for another explosion. This was revealed to us the other 
evening. A married lady declared it was a “what do they call it’’ that lets 
of steam. A valve? we deferentially inquired. ‘‘Certainly, a safety 
valve. You see,” pursued our lady friend, “these poor men have most of 
them horrid creatures at home for wives—these what they call ‘Women’s 
Rights Women’—who keep them in such a condition that they dare not say 
their souls are their own. So when they get leave of absence to attend on 
these what do you call them conventions, they pitch into everybody right and 
th a perfect fury, and don’t know where to stop; but just let them run 
out, and they are quite harmless.’’ é 
This is, without doubt, the true state of the case; for on stepping in at 
Taylor’s a short-time afterwards, we saw several of these apparently. wild 
beasts subdued to perfect gentleness, and eating cream with the quietest air 
imaginable; and yet no one could have doubted their sincerity.a few moments 
before, when they and prayed for such a general smash-up as would 
not have left them a 5 spoon to use asa medium of communication be- 
tween the plate and their beards 
THE REVIVAL OF ‘HOOPS. A HOOP CHAIR. 
We think all that has been said about the decline of hoops must have 
been taken as an exceedingly good joke; they certainly never have been 
seen to such an extent in Broadway as {his season. A short time since, 


‘one kept before us a good half mile on one of our principal thorough- 


and dodged, all to no pur ; could not get ahead 
a certain agitation beneath the dress was visible, a 
white appeared, and down it came, steel springs, 
and all; the lady stepped out of it with remarkable 
it up, though we with characteristic gallantry rushed 
the trouble, carried it into a fortunate thread and 
needle store, and in a few moments reappeared as extensive and imposing as 
ever. No unlucky a seems to disconcert a lady who carries one of 
these ap in defending it; they display a perseverance and heroism 
P Pe ope or Zenobia. There is a prospect on foot, if the rage con- 
ues, of inven chairs for ladies’ express usv and benefit, which shall be 
constructed on a circular principle, so that they can sit down and spread their 
dress all around them without anger of creasing or breaking their hoops. We 
have not yet seen the model, which is undergoing some elaboration, but it is 
said to be a remarkable addition to the ingenious contrivances of the age. 
A HARP LECTURE. IMPROVISATION. A NEW SCULPTOR. 

“Come with me,’’ said a friend the other evening, ‘‘and hear Aptommas 
deliver his maiden speech upon his favorite instrument, the harp; it is only 
a private affair at the Spingler Institute, but all Mr. Abbot’s pretty girls wil! 
be there. De Guillnette, the new baritone (to be), will sing ‘The harp that 
once through Tara’s halls,’ and Mr. Aptommas will illustrate his speech by 
playing everything from ‘ Ah vous dirai-je, maman,’ to ‘ Moses in Egypt.’ ”’ 

th said, we selected a pair of straw-colored kid gloves for the benefit of 
the pretty girls aforesaid, and started forth upon our mission, discussing the 
question of harps in general, and especially their relation to the fair sex. My 
companion, who was an enthusiast upon the subject, thought it was a great 
pity the harp was not more cultivated among American women. ‘Ah!’ 
said he rapturously, ‘‘ what splendid effects it is capable of producing, what 
movements of the arms, of the shoulders, of the heart, what inspiration from 
the eyes only a woman with a soul could play upon the harp, while an auto- 
maton could move the keys of a piano.”’ 

On arriving we found the scene quite as attractive as represented. On one 
side were ranged a number of charming young ladies in full opera dress, and 

as bright and sparkling as June roses. The front seats were filled by 
a select number of the élite, and the floor was occupied by Mr. Aptommas and 
his harp. Twas certainly the most picturesque lecture we ever attended, 
fairly illuminated with ravishing sounds. In addition to those promised, the 
« Ancient Bardism of Wales’’ found a fitting representative in Mr. Jones, who 
ve fine specimens of it in his native language ; and a romance, ‘ ’Tis the 
ee in the air,’’ was by the charming Mrs. L——, in the superb style with 
which her friends are familiar. 

Mr. Aptommazs’ lecture certainly ‘‘ magnified’’ his calling, but not too much; 
the young ladies looked charmed at his eloquent eulogy of ‘‘ Penillion, or Voeal 
Improvisation,’’ and evidently thought the idea of having an institution in this 
eity correspon: to the “‘ Conservatoire de la Harpe’’ in Paris, a magnificent 
thought worthy o po ge like that of Mr. Aptommas. Speaking of Impro- 
visation reminds us of an extraordinary talent which has been developed by a 
young lady of this city for this enchanting species of composition. Since 
Phildisood she has been remarkable for musical abilities, and also for a faculty 
of storytelling in verse. All her ideas resolve themselves into rhythmical num- 
bers, which flow from her tongue smoothly, gracefully, and yet with a ringing 

a which reminds one of the musical dropping of water. She lives in an 
ideal world, peopled by a superior race, the offspring of her own imagination, 
which yet she can reduce to reality without robbing them of a single myste- 








rious c . i to improvise on a particular known subject, she 
will do so immediately, investing it with all the poetical beauty which is part 
of her very nature. In size she is rather above the average, with a form of 


slender willowy grace, and dark eyes, which possess an unusual brilliancy of 
expression. Her hands and arms are models of beauty, and her complexion 
and 


e. 

Entirely different she to an extraordinary sculptor who has recently made 
his appearance among us. Awkward and ungainly in his personal appearance, 
a poor Welsh stone cutter, woo used to amuse himself as a lad in cutting the 
grotesque figures of the parson and his dog on the milestones near his native 





village. By and by he got so that he cut the angels and devils about which 
the m preached, which ‘ing to the ears of the parson’s wife aroused 
her ie to such a degree, that she made the village too hot to hold him, for he 


‘was @ poor orphan, and so he found his way to this country, where after many 

troubles and hardships, his genius seems in a fair way to be acknowledged and 

rewarded. He has recently executed a guperb copy of a bust of Queen Dido, 

found by a sea captain among the ruins of old Carthage. The original was 

about the size of a ten cent piece on the face, but the copy is four or five 

es in di ter, and is pr d by competent judges to be superior 

in classical beauty to the original. He is entirely self-tanght, never having 

received a day’s instruction, and his method is remarkable for its rapidity, 

and wonderfully correct and beautiful artistic conception. He is at 

present on a bust and statue, for two of our wealthiest merchants ; 

and it is confidently expected that a short.time will see him standing beside 
Powers, Crawford, and others of our most eminent sculptors. 
A NEW PLAY. TRIPS TO EUROPE. 

A new play is pevty to be produced at Mr. Burton’s by Mr. Goodrich 

Dick Tinto,) author of “ Fascination,’’? which was produced here last fall. 

nation was exceedingly foreign and very artistic. The new play which 

he calls ‘‘ Romance After Marriage,’’ is to be very natural and domestic. But 

it wan‘s a pretty enthusiastic lady which Mr. Burton has not got. Won’t 

one of our newly married belles volunteer to ‘‘ perform’’ for a few nights only, 

and insure success of the new piece. 

Trips to Europe are the fashion this season. Every steamer for the past two 

mentee has been crowded with pleasure seekers, and nearly every berth is en- 
for the coming two months. On one seven brides and their newly made 
all belongi:g to our “ first families,’’ took passage together, and a num- 
ber of large parties have been made up, which not only lightens the expense to 
each individual, but adds materially to the pleasure of the journey. On the 
last of this month a company of artists and journalists start on a tour, partly 
for recreation . nd ly in search of ideas. Crossing to London to view the 
wonders of the Tower and Westminister Abbey, they wil! thence slip over to the 
French capital, see the real ‘‘ Camille,’’ and all the other lions of the gay me- 
tropolis, then to Marseilles and Naples, returning by way of Rome, Florence, 
Switzerland, in order to get romantic upon the Rhine. They expect to be 
back within two months. 
‘HOW DOTH THE LITTLE BUSY BEE.” 

Our friends across the water know better than we how to perpetuate an 
institution by associating the feminine element with it. We have had ‘‘ clubs’’ 
and “ societies’”’ without number, comprising authors, artists, wits, and people 
with no wits at all; but they all die out one by one, because they originate in a 
mistaken men prefer the society of men alone, and that the ulti- 
matum of enjoyment is to drink, smoke, play cards, eat, and drink again ; go 
» rans and wake with tue blissful consciousness that you “made a night 

s.°? 

There is a club existing in this city at present, called the ‘‘ Bees,’’ consisting 
of authors, actors, critics, etc., who meet at the “office” in Houston street 
weekly, for the soie purpose of eating a good dinner, and setting off shocking 
bad jokes. Their atrocious chara may be imagined from the following speci- 
men : On one occasion, after ‘‘ imbibing’’ freely, some of them urged Strakosch 
to give them a song (although everybody knows that not singing but the piano 
is his forte). ‘‘ Ah! yes,’’ said John Brougham, as he seated himself at the 
card table, “ pray give us the ‘ Anvil Chorus,’ Strakosch, and we’ll play the ac- 
eompaniment of * Old Sledge.’ ”” 

@ suggest to these gentlemen that they form themselves into a society for 
the improvement of jokes and jokers, and not permit a member to perpetrate a 
bad joke, unless it is a good one. 
INCREASING VALUE OF BLONDE LADIES. 

Now that the last entertainments have taken place the belles and their 
beaux will begin to discuss the eligibility of the various summer resorts, and 
provide plans for amusement during the warm season. Saratoga is voted vul- 





gar and snobbish ; but Newport, pleasant Newport, who believes that its wave- 
washed shores can evér lose caste, or that its fog and mist, so distressing to 
rheumatic old bachelors, come for any other purpose than to render the lovely 
complexions of our fair ladies still more transparent and beautiful ? 

blonde type of beauty, so rare and so enchanting, is so highly valued in 


Paris that a club has been formed to encourage and perpetuate it. The members 
are com of all actors, authors and artists included, and they 
have a Golden Book, in which is inseribed the names of those women whojde- 
serve te go down to ty as the representatives of the blonde order, or, «s 
type in contrast to the brunetie cr 
diabolic type. This inauguration of a blonde aristocracy may be the introd: »- 
tion of a new era of a new order of nobility, and the descendants of blon.\c 
mothers may claim a proud distinction, such as is awarded only to distinguish«.| 
merit. Let our golden-haired beauties look to this, and esehew late hours, 
—— coffee, so as to preserve the angelic type as free from blemish as 


A FASHIONABLE WEDDING. 


On the 20th of this month a very fine wedding and reception took place at 
the house of Mr. Nevins, whose daughter was married to the son of the Bishop 
of Toronto. The charming bride was superbly dressed in a robe of silver tissue, 
imported expressly for the occasion, and her lovely form nearly enveloped in a 
veil of the same material, but of cobweb fineness. The reception was one of 
the most brilliant of the season; nearly all the ladies were in full dress, and 
the profusion of lace, perfumes and diamonds lent a tropical luxuriance to the 
scene. The bridal presents were, as usual, displayed in one room, and ¢on- 
sisted, among many other things ‘‘rich and rare,’’ of some exquisite point 
laces an‘ a real cashmere. 

For the 25th of this month cards are issued for a matinée at the house of 
Mr. George Wood, in Fifth avenue, one of our most eminent lawyers. Music 
and dancing will form the staple of the entertainment, to which the youth 
and beauty of New York are looking with eager anticipations. These 
matinée festivities are coming more and more into favor, and will no doubt 
— many others next seasom, in which late hours form a prominent ob- 
ection 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
THE VALUE OF A BON-MOT. 


READY wit and a delicate flattery are powerful levers in opening a 
way to wealth and position at Court. A striking instance is related of their 
magic effect in the case of Baron d’A—-~. This noble and esteemed gentleman 
had long been vainly waiting for an expected appointment of chef de division ; 
a mark of merit which his gallantry deserved, and the promise of which had 
been long held out to him, indirectly. Upon this appointment depended his 
speedy alliance with the rich heiress, Madlle. M- , of the Chaussée d’Antin, 
so that not only his interest but his heart was involved in the success of his 
suit. He knew that his appointment was delayed by the Minister of War in 
consequence ofa sharp bon-mot which he thoughtlessly perpetrated against that 
officer, who with an eye to utility rather than beauty, had ordered the grass- 
plot of the minister to be ploughed up and planted with potatoes. The bon-mot 
circulated and the author was unforgiven. Despairing of all help from that 
quarter, the young Baron bethought him of an expedient which he put in exe- 
cution at the ball at the Ministére d’Etat. He appeared there as Diogenes, 
clothed in rags, armed with the traditionary staff, with lighted lantern and 
scrap-basket. But the rags of many colors were of the richest silks and satins ; 
the scrap-basket on his shoulders was filled with the choicest and rarest flow- 
ers, to which the fair ladies helped themselves, and his snow-white wig and 
beard were elaborately curled and perfumed. His lantern was cut crystal, and 
the taper of rose-colored wax. The Emperor, on his passage through the salons, 
spied out Diogenes, and paused to gaze upon the strange figure. While thus 
pausing, Diogenes approached the Emperor, and raising the light surveyed him 
from head to foot, and then with great significance blew out the light and hob- 
bled away. This strange action piqued the Emperor’s curiosity, so he called 
him back, saying, ‘‘ Ho ! philosopher, why dost thou leave thyself in darkness ?’’ 
To which the cynic grufily replied, ‘‘I needed the light to seek a man. I have 
found him at last—no need to waste the taper.’’ This ready wit and delicate 
flattery so pleased the Emperor and Empress, to whom it was related, that the 
following day the Baron d’A—— was nominated to the first vacant post in the 
Ministry of War, which he speedily obtained in consequence ot a promotion of 
one of the officers of that department. Thus by boldness and tact did Baron 
d@’A—— obtain not only the object of his ambition, but also of his love. 
FRENCH STEEPLE CHASE. 

A grand military steeple chase is to come off at La Marche in a few weeks, 
in which the officers of the English and French armies only are to be allowed 
to ride. With the English officers, steeple chases are of everyday occurrence 
—they are educated to it; but with the French offi ers it is quite a different 
thing. They really know but very little about it, and, it is feared, that with 
the*éxception of the Viscompte Talon, who is an excellent steeple chase rider 
that few, if any of the French officers, will enter the lists with the practised 
riders of this peculiarly English sport. 

THE FRENCH JOCKEY CLUB RACECOURSE. 

By order of the Emperor the extensive plain lying between the Bois de Bou- 
logne and the Seine has been laid out as a racecourse and leased to the Jockey 
Club. All the necessary buildings will be on a scale of great magnificence. 
Horseracing in France is rapidly becoming an institution. 

SPIRITUALISM—A MARRIAGE BROKEN OFF. 

Hume, the spiritualist-rapper, made an unfortunate exhibition of his power, 
a few weeks since, in Paris, where, for some time previous, he had been the 
very pet of the aristocracy. Great preparations were being made for the 
rapidly approaching nuptials of the well-known banker De M—— with the 
oe ae and fascinating widow of the late Count de & The magnificent 

otel, the future residence of the happy couple, was furnished in the most 
lavish style of luxury, the superb trousseau of the bride was all prepared, 
and the gorgeous presents of the impassioned lover, consisting of the rarest 
and most expensive gems, were glittering upon the toilette of the future wife, 
when, unfortunately, the loving pair were persuaded to attend one of the 
spiritual meetings over which Mr. Hume presided with so much éclat. The 
circle was a most distinguished one, and the general manifestations elicited 
distinguished marks of satisfaction. At length the bride was tempted to try 
her fortune with the spirits. She sat at the table with the hand of her future 
husband clasped in her own, and, after many questions had been satisfactorily 
answered, she asked, ‘‘Am I to be happy?’’ To which the spirits replied, 
“Yes. Fifteen months of the purest conjugal happiness are before you.’’ 
‘* And is my happiness limited to that brief period ?”’ she asked. ‘ Yes,’? was 
the reply, ‘‘ for in fifteen months you will be again a widow.’’ The fair bride 
burst into tears and rushed from the room, and so also did the intended bride- 
groom; but, strange to _ he did not follow the lady, who went to her home, 
solitary and sorrowful. e unfortunate prophecy had made a powerful im- 
pression upon the mind of M. De M——, and, in consequence, he declined to 
fulfil the marriage contract, expressing his deep regret, and begging, at the 
same time, her acceptance of all the jewelry, casiimeres, &., &., which he 
had presented to her as his future wife. With these the lady wisely consoled 
herself, and departed for Florence, where, it is said, that the place of M. De 
M—— will be speedily supplied, and the prophecy, perhaps, fulfilled. We must 
come to the conclusion then, that if, as the old proverb says, marriages are 
made in heaven, the predestined nuptials may sometimes be nulliffed by the 
spirits who now manifest themselves upon earth. 

DEATH OF THE, DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 

At early morning of the 30th ult., Princess Mary, the aunt of Queen Victoria, 
departed this life, quietly and peacefully, in the bosom of her illustrious 
family. The following brief sketch of one so distingaished by position and 
by ——— excellence cannot be out of place: 

er Royal Highness the Princess Mary, Duchess of Gloucester and Edinburgh 
in the Peerage of Great Britain, and Countess of Connaught in that of Ireland, 
the fourth daughter of George III. and Queen Charlotte, was born the 25th 
April, 1776. She was a lady of great personal attractions, clever, and most 
amiable. Miss Burney, in her famous memoirs, speaks of her as ‘ the lovely 
Princess Mary.’’ The Princess was married, the 22d July, 1816, to her first 
cousin, Prince William Frederick, second Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, 
and Earl of Connaught, a Field Marshal in the Army, who died on the 30th 
November, 1834, without issue, when his titles became extinct. The Duchess 
of Gloucester ws appointed Ranger and Keeper of Richmond New Park, by 
letters patent, on the 30th October, 1850. 

MDLLE. ORTOLANI AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The new prima donna, Malle. Ortolani, the second new donna of the season, 
made her debit the last week in April, as Elvira, in “I Puritani.”” If we may 
judge by the papers, her success has been only moderate: She is said to be 
young and very handsome, to possess a fine figure, graceful and refined in 
every expression. But it seems that both in face and figure she is too delicate 
to give that powerful coloring necessary to render the leading réles of the 
grand operas with effect. Her voice has great compass, and immense flexi- 
bility. She does not indulge in the sustained style, but revels in the extreme 
of brilliant and difficult ornamentation. 

SENSITIVE DELICACY. 

Exeter Hall, London, is famous all over the world for its anti-slavery meet- 
ings and its ultra white-neckeloth sanctimony. These enviable characteristics 
have received an additional lustre from the following circumstance, thus com- 
mented upon by the London Atheneum: 

The week opened by the Verdi evening at Hzeer Hall—on which occasion 
the proprietors of that building distinguished themselves by a piece of nicety, 
which they must surely have studied in the Censor s Office of the capital of 
Gotham. Being as sensitive as Mrs. Quickly when she objected to the genitive 
case, they absolutely interdicted the publication ef the words to that sélection 
from ‘La Traviata’ which they allowed the singers to sing! If parallel to 
this piete of wisdom there be, it must be found in that instance of Austria’s 

aternal care at which all pianoforte-players have laughed—namely, the pro- 

ibition of Dr. Liszt to publish his transcript of the Ragecey March (a rebel 
lious Hungarian tune), which he was yet allowed to play with the full fire of 
his twenty fingers in public concerts and in the solemn saloons of the Metter 
nichs, Esterhazys, and Palffys. 
M. DUMAS, FILS, IN THE SALON. 

If M. Dumas, fils, is not particularly smart in his dramas—‘‘ The Money 
Question,” for instance, he sometimes says a good thing in private. For 
instance: A short time since, a gay PB met at the salon of a friend; 
M. Dumas, fils, was of the party. e es insisted that he should imme- 
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his feet were found to be gangrenous up to the ankle, and the surgeon 
(Mr. Gill) recommended his removal to the Royal Infirmary, where he was: 
taken, when somewhat revived, on Monday. He was received by the housre- 
surgeon, Mr. Morris, who found upon him a number of documents and letters, 
which proved that he was a native of one of the Bermuda Islands, that he is 
respectably connected, was a captain, and had brought a ship to Liverpool ; 
that his certificate had been detained by some parties, and that he had, in con- 
sequence, been reduced to the oa distress and anxiety, which had affected 
hi- mind. His nameis withheld for obvious reasons. He told the persons who 
feund him — and he made a similar statement to Mr. Morris — that about 
eighteen days ago, being unable to pay the rent for his , he left the 
town and wandered he knew not where ; that he found his way into the wood, 
and laid down in a state of exhaustion and that he had been there a fortnight 
and two days, occasionally eating a little grass and drinking water at a brook, 
which ran through the wood, and to which he had to crawl. He 
says he could hear the bell at Speke Hall ring when any one went to the door, 
but he had not strength enough to call out. A day or two before he was — 
thinking that death was at hand, he scrawled a few lines in pencil on a bit o 
paper, and addressed them to his friends at Bermuda, adding a line at the 
bottom, requesting those who found the body to rewrite the letter in ink, and 
forward it to its destination. {t was at first feared that the poor fellow would 
lose his legs, but hopes are entertained of his recovery. 
A PLEASANT BRIDAL NIGHT. 

At this age of educational enlightenment, the following account, gleaned from 
our latest files, will be read with no little astonishment: A day or two — a 
marriage was duly celebrated at the little parish church of Chapel Allerton, 
Somersetshire. It appears that on the morning in question, a Mr. Joseph 
Dusson led a Miss Taney Smitheram to the altar, and they were soon made 
one by the Rev. Mr. Oliver, the officiating minister of that place. Both bride 
and bridegroom were accompanied to the church by several of their friends and 
relations. After the ceremony, the wedding party retired tc the “‘ bride-house,”” 
with the intention of spending the day ina pleasant and agreeable manner, 
consequently a grand dinner was provided, the glasses sparkled on the board, 
and were of course ily round ; in fact everything went off “as merry 
as a marriage-bell’”’ until the shades of evening, when, alas! a discussion 
arose on a knotty subject, and was kept up on both sides with rt vigor and 
determination. But soon after a painful scene presented itself ; _ words, 
threats, &c., of a knock-’em-down character were resorted to, and, we are 
sorry to add, practically carried out. Well, a general fight ensued, the poker 
and tongs were put in requisition, and flourished about most terribly. The 
sad result was, the bridegroom, in the melée, had both bones of his right leg 
broken, and a brother to the bride sustained the same fracture also of his right 
leg. 








THE “TSETSE,”’ OR AFRICAN FLY. 

‘ (Concluded from page 408.) 
horses had been killed and eaten by a troop of five lions. After 
hunting the sable antelope in the romantic mountains of Lin- 
guapa for about a fortnight, he remarked with sorrow and 
surprise that his oxen, which were his mainstay, were rapidly 
falling off in their condition. He became alarmed, and hastily 
struck his camp and left the fair but fatal mountains of Linguapa. 
His oxen and horses now daily lost their strength, and soon death 
began to thin their ranks: their heads were swollen with poison, 
and day after day they dropped dead beneath their yokes, and 
then began a race between death and himself for the colony. 
Troops of lions and hyenas followed in their tracks, serenading 
them with their deep and ominous voices by day and night. At 
length there remained only sufficient oxen to draw one wagon. He 
then struggled on for a few days longer, bringing on one wagon 
at a time a short distance, and then sending back the dying team 
to bring up the other wagon. One day when he had thus parted 
his two wagons, a heavy thunderstorm descended upon their de- 
voted heads. It was with great difficulty he managed to bring up 
the second wagon to the first ; it was a severe and last struggle for 
his poor oxen, having accomplished which, most of them lay 
down and died. He now ‘hove to,” as sailors would say, and 
having sharpened his axes, he fortified his camp with waitabit 
thorn trees, and there, for weary weeks and weeks, his two wa- 
gons lay like the Erebus aud Terror in the ice, far in the desert, 
a thousand miles from his nearest countrymen, whom he hardly 
hoped io see again. He remembered feeling very desolate on that 
occasion, and he could not help being in low spirits, and enter- 
taining sad forebodings of still greater evils. He had left the 
colony with a gay cavalcade of sixteen fiery young saddle horses, 
upwards of forty powerful draught oxen, a herd of she goats for 
milk, and a now | of about thirty serviceable dogs, all of which, 
marching along in their pride and strength, imparted to his 
caravan something of the appearance which we might fancy ex- 
hibited by the patriarchs of old. Such was his caravan when he 
had left the colony nine short months before—to-day, how sad 
the contrast! The fell hand of the destroyer had swept them 
from him, like the leaves of the forest before the autumnal gale. 
They were ail gone! the hyena and the vulture had fought over 
their remains, and their skeletons, bleaching on the glowing 
plain, strewed his line of march; and, worse than all, poor 
Hendrick! his faithful follower, had been snatched from his 
fireside by a ruthless lion. Cumming, amid all his troubles, never 
forgot the feelings of gratitude with which he beheld the con- 
verted natives approach his forlorn position with the teams of 
draught oxen so generously sent to his relief by the worthy 
missionary, Dr. Livingstone, by whose assistance he eventually 
regained the colony. 








NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Hart, the sculptor, who has been industriously at work in France’ 
has completed an invention for taking portrait busts, by the use of which the 
measurements are accurate and a likeness taken more correctly than by photo- 
— process. A company in England has paid $50,000 for the use of the 
patent. 


Position OF Posts.— A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
states that in making a post and board fence in the autumn of 1844, he put the 
posts in the ground inverted from the way in which they grew, and packed 
with limestone. These posts are good and sound now, while posts of the same 
timber, set at the same time, packed with dirt, and without being inverted, 
are three-fourths rotten and worthless. 


CEMENTS FOR.STOPPING THE TEETH.—M. Vagner recommends 
the fcllowing: A drachm of gutta percha, softened by hot water, is to be worked 
up with catechu powder and tannic acid, of each half a drachm, and with a 
drop of essential oil. For use, a morsel is to be softened over the flame of a 
spirit lamp, introduced while warm into the cavity of the tooth, and adapted 
properly. The mass becomes kardened, and even after several months exhibits 
no traces of decomposition. M. Pouton states that we may also obtain an 
excellent cement by dissolving one part of mastic in two of collodion. - Having 
well dried out the cavity, a small ball of cotton soaked in some drops of the 
solution is to be introduced. It soon solidifies, and may remain in situ, seeming 
also to exert an influence on the further progress of the caries. 


GLYCERINE A Remepy For Insect BirEs.—A correspondent of 
the Society of Arts in Guatemala says glycerine is invaluable for a tropical 
traveller ; a little of it applied to a musquito-bite instantly relieves; ‘‘ no 
scratching and sores on the legs as before ; it is perfectly marvellous, and I 
would not travel on these coasts without it now.’’ 


A lieutenant of the United States Navy has invented an instru- 
ment which when applied to the keel of a vessel gives the depth of water near 
shore or upon shoals, without the use of the lead, wherever the depth does not 
exceed two fathoms. A board of naval officers having reported favorably of it, 
the invention was about to be applied to a government vessel. 








By the last European steamer’s news it was reported that up- 
wards of 10,000 Norwegians will proceed from Norway to Quebec during the 
present summer. Several of these will remain in Canada, but the larger por- 
tion will pass on to the North-western States of America. Sir Cusack Rooney 
had left England for Christiana to make arrangements for the transit of these 
persons from Quebec to their destipation, and also to disseminate information 
with reference to Canada on behalf of the Government. 
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RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 


its Voiume, The Two Volumes contain nearly One Tuovs. 
vines, have been produced a an expense of over THIRTY 


LLARS, 

if is generally ad mitted that no Paper bas ever been din 

— can at all compare with the TLLUST# A TED 

Every event of importarce is Illustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
in this coun’ 


try. . 

It has portraits of all the living celebrities, New Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Arts and Scieaces are duly Illustrated. It also con- 
tains the best Original Romauces of the day, beautifully illustrated, 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest Foreign News up to 
the hour of going to press. Without losing its hitherto distinctive 
character of a newspaper, it will assume much more of a literary 
nature. En addition to the above features it will have thrilling 

5 Li , discoveries, inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscellaneous read- 
ing matter. While the editorial force and talent of the Paper will 
be increased the artistic skill will not be diminished. In every de- 
partment it will be without a rival on this Continent, 
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NEW BOOKS, Etc. 


Roe ae DON BOOKS.— 
— cee aged just received a vast 
assortment of Foreign per late arrivals from Euro 
both NEW and OLD, among which are many scarce ps 
valuable works. They are now offered for sale at very low 
prices. All of these Books have the prices marked on 
= ~* volume of each set. 
ogues, with prices of the Books, will be sent to an 

address gratis on application to ? 4 


T. W. REEVE, 
77-78 Importer of Foreign Books, 138 Fulton st., N. Y. 





R E M oO Vv A L— 

To more spacious premises, in consequence 
of the unprecedented increase of 

EVANS & CO.’S 

GREAT GIFT BOOK SALE, 
From No. 409 to No. 677 Broadway, between Bleecker and 
Amity streets (La ng buildings). 
THIRD YEAR OF THE ENTERPRISE. 
In order to insure a speedy sale, all the Books, comprising 

a large assortment of New and Standard Works on Fiction, 
Poetry, Belles Lettres, Arts and Sciences, Biographies, 
Travels, Voyages, Annuals, Albums, Illustrated Works, &c., 
will be sold at the usual retail prices, and in many instances 
less. A Gift valued from 25 cents to $100 given with every 
book at the time of sale. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 

, Gold and Silver Watches, Gold Lockets, Cameo Sets, Ear- 
rings, Rings, Breast-pins, Gold Pens, Pencil Cases, Lockets, 
Sleeve Buttons, Studs, Fancy Cutlery, Toilet Articles, &c. 

Catalogues, with explanations, sent gratis to any address 
upon application. 
Agents wanted in all parts of the United States. 
ey EVANS & CO., 
Principal Store No. 677 Broadway, La Farge Buildings. 
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whole of this beautiful Tale yet published, is now ready. Order of 
any Bookseller or News Agent. 
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NICK NAX for June, 
‘ hoo ENGLISHMAN IN KANSAS ; 

oR, 
SQUATTER LIFE AND BORDER WARFARE. 
BY T. H. GLADSTONE, ESQ., 
Author of the Letters from Kansas in the London Times, 

With an introduction by Faep. Law Otmstxap, author of “ A Jour- 
ney in the Sea-Board Slave States,” “‘ A Journey in Texas,” &c. 
“This is perhaps the most startling and interesting of all the 

histories of the Kansas tragedy ; and it probably comes as near the 

absolute truth as buman evidence can be expected to arrive. The 
author, Mr. Gladstone, a kinsman of the distingujhed B:itish states- 
man, was a disinterested spectator, aloof from all our party preju- 
dices or excitements, and with nothing but the common tustincts of 
humanity to bias him either way.’’—Salem Gazette. 

MILLER & COMPANY, No. 321 Broadway, 
Printers and Publishers, 
77 (Late Dix, Edwards & Co.) 


4 hs ~ COMET COMICALLY TREATED IN 


NICK NAX for June. 





SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
2 PUBLISHERS, 
115 NaASsAU BTREET, NEw Yora, 
have recently published ‘ 
RACIE AMBER. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Author of “ Home Pictures,” “‘What Not,”’ “ Carrie Hamil- 
ton,” &c. 1 volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 
GRACE TRUMAN; Or, Love AND PRINCIPLE. 
Rochester Ford, 1 volume,12mo. 500 pp. Price $1, 
CHILDHOOD, ITS PRUMISE AND TRAINING. By Rev. W. W. 
Everts, D. D. 1 vol.,12mo. Price $1 
OLSHAUSEN’S COMMENTARIES. Vol. 3. Price $2. 
LIFE PICTURES, From a Pastor’s Note Book, By Robert Turn- 
bull, D. D., Author of ‘‘ Genius of Scotland,” “Child of History,” 
&c. lvol.,12mo, 342pp. Price $1. 77 


TT COMET COMICALLY TREATED IN 


By Mrs. Sallie 


NICK NAX for June. 


7WILLAH; or, THE ‘Cminp Mepium— A  Ro- 


mange of Spiritua'ism. By the Author of “My Confession.” 


12mo., cloth, Piice 75 cents. 
MILLER & 0O., No 321 Broadway, 
77 late DIX, EDWARDS & O©0., Publishers. 


M\HE COMET COMICALLY TREATED IN 
NICK NAX for June. 








FINE ARTS. 
GOUPIL @& CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMER, 
366 sDwaY, New Yors. 
Artists 


ree, Sees Materials, Frames, 4c. 


PREDRICKES’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 





RAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES 
AMB 


688 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALLOTY?P: 


JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLLoryPs, would respectfully 
inform the Public thet his gallery is at 
FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 
685 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab- 
lishment. 14-17 


[™PHANEOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


ES, 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 BRoaDway, 
corner Franklin street. 

FARIS & ERWIN, Proprietors. TT 





REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
In fine class Engravings will be made until further notice on all 


H PURCHASES of 

LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, . 

ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &c., 
which will be sold, independently of the reduction, at the LowzsT 
MARKET PRicEs, and the privilege of seleeti sald deduction from 

an immense stock and great variety of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER, « 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & ©0., 

No, 358 Broapway, N, Y. 





69-85 


Tu ‘AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPH !— 


THIS UNEQUALED PICTURE, 
TAKEN BY 
BROTHERS, 
233 Broadway, 
(Four Doors above the Astor House.) 
NINE MEDALS AWARDED. 





7 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 
L, ln Bee KATHAIRON. 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 
hair ever made. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 

8d. It is the most agreeable to use. 

4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 

5th. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its excellence and universal popu- 
larity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle. HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 

Proprietors and Pefumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 
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ing in FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
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Nos. 72, 78, 74, 75, with the whole of this beautiful Tale 
et published, is now ready. Order of any Bookseller or 
News Agent. 





OR A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSLIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
POR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR HEADACH® take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggiste sell them everywhere. 12mo 35-86 
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RE YOU GETTING BALD ?—Do you wish 
your hair to be soft andsilky? Mothers, shall 
your children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s cele- 
brated Hyperion Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye will magically change it to a black 
or brown of the most natural description. For the com- 
plexion, Bogie’s Balm of Cytherea is unrivalled. These 
articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold by the 
proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world. alt w 





EAD “OTELIA CLAYTON,” now publish- 
ing in FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. ‘The monthly part for June, containing 
Nos. 72, 73, 74, 75, with the whole of this besutiful Tale 
A published, is now ready. Order of any Bookseller or 
ews Agent. 
READ, BREAD, BREAD, BREAD. 
BREAD tuat is light and natritious. 
BREAD that will not sour in the stomach. 
BREAD that will keep moist and sweet. 
BREAD euitable for .he most dyspeptic stomach. 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and PASTRY of all kinds 
An eighth more from the Flour made in a very short time by the 
use of 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYL E’S Dietetic Saleratus. 
JAMES PYLE'S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
Every woman who tries it uses no other. 
Sold at all the Groceries, in | th., 44 D., and \ BD, packages 
Depot removed to $13 WASHINGTON STREET, New York. 
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OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The nervous Head- 
aches, fainting fita, local pains, sudden chills, nausea, and 
despondency to which the feebler sex are sometimes subject from 
peculiar causes, cease under the action of these pills upon the secre- 
tive organs. Sold at the manufactory, No, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York, and by all Druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per box. 17 
THROUGH IN SIX MINUTES. 
USTIN’S PATENT CREAM FREEZER.— 
An extraordinary and astonishing improvement in Cream 

Freezing ; will freeze in SIX MINU'IES, by a simple and elegant 
application of well-known principles, producing this desirable and 
surprising result. A child of ten years can manage it without diffi- 
culty, 

, THREE SILVit#+R MEDALS 

AWARDED BY THE 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE, 
AND FIRST CLASS DIPLOMA OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 

Attest the superiority of this apparatus over all others. As a fur- 
ther and convincing proof of the excellence of this Freezer, the un- 
dersigned would state that THOUSANDS have been sold since the 
Patent was issued. 

The largely increasing demand for this popular article induces the 
agents to remind dealers to forward their orders early, and thereby 
prevent delay. 

Orders by mail will meet with prompt attention. 

Annexed is a list of the retail prices of the Freezer, for the con- 
venience of those wanting a single one. 

PRICE OF FREEZER: Two Quarts, $2; Three Quarts, $3; Four 
Quarts, $4 ; Six Quarts, $5 ; Nine Quarts, $6; Fourteen Quarts, $e; 
Twenty Quarts, $1. 

Address J, & OC, BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, Agente for 
Patentee. 7% 





Feprzoss, POETS, LAWYERS AND POLI- 
TICIANS should never 


part tae intellect truly 

tm: a vigor 24 power to nie! 8 

now @commor occurrence, when agnan is about to yey od pe 

effort, to by dose CF een tata Pills, which clear the aud 

invigorate faculties, 
of both pd my yt treasure of health in these 

sleep cannot be obtained from the nervousness of the system, in- 

duced from over-taxation of the mental faculties or other causes, 


UDDEN RECO IONS OF B 
Brandreth’s Pills, for they 
urprising. Itis | LY.—A wealthy bignhty at 

Albany, Indtans, and well known throughout ana and 

el experienced a few weeks since oi the most singular, 
Im fact, the lit and seden- | and miraculous of the of Chemical science ever 
When | recorded in the book of miracles, yoone 090 a ee 
— to offer up jee pind bere mg bo? J Deity, = 


one or two of these Pills will invariably procure sicep. Sold at No, 
48 Brandreth Building, No, 52 Division street, and No, 175 = 





! 
MANTILLAS!! 
MANTILLAS !!! 
F\TRA INDUCEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 
Asingle Mantilla 
at the wholesale price. 


FIVE THOUSAND MANTILLAS 
are now on sie 
at the following 


1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Three Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Six Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Four Dollars; 
ae retail price, Eight Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Five Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Ten Dollars. 
1,000 Black Moiré Antique Mantillas 
at Six Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Twelve Dollars. 
1,000 Elegant Black Suk Mautillas 
’ at Eight Dollars; 
r retail price, Fifteen Dollars. 
This extraordinary inducement is offered in consequence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the season, and the 
almost =e 


oO 
THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 
Believing in that system of business which recommends 
the conversion of surplus Stock into 
ready Cash, 


extraordinary prices: 


AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
in preference to keeping it on the shelves, or selling it at 
full price on long and uncertain credit, the Subscriber re- 
spectfully presents the above list of 

Repucep Prices 

to the Ladies of New York and ithe 

Country generally, 
assuring them that the fullest reliance may be placed 
on the statement here set forth. 

GEO. BULPIN, 


361 Broadway. 
Orders from the country faithfully attended to. 
aa A magnificent assortment of the new 
‘¢ Mayflower Mantilla,’’ ; 
of rich gray Moiré Antique, an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
HE BEST SPRING MEDICINE.—This 


pleasant, simple and most efficacious vegetable remedy for 
purifying the blood, and the cure cf Scrofulous and Cutaneous Dis- 
eases, may be taken at this season with the greatest benefit by 
every one, The only caution wecessary to be used is to obtain the 
original and genuine article, prepared and sold by 

A. B. & D. SANDS, No. 100 Fulton street, New York. 17 


EAD “OTELIA CLAYTON,” now publish- 

ing in FRANK LESLIE'S LLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

The monthly part for June, containing Nos, 72, 73, 74, 75, with the 

whole of this beautiful Tale yet published, is now ready. Order of 
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I YSPEPTIC MOTHER, WHAT WILL 
YOUR OFFSPRING BE ?—Puny, a burden of care from day to 
day. The great regulator, CHICHESTER’S DYSPEPSIA SPECIFIC, 
cares, without purging, Sick Headache, Piles, Costiveness, Heart- 
ben, Jaundice, &c. It corrects the acidity of the Stomach, which 
uo Pill o. Yurgative can do. Made from garden vegetables. One or 
two drops at a dose. 50 cents per bottle, by all Druggists. 
W. E, HICKS, Proprietor, 101 Wall street, New York. 77 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 
65 WALL street, New York. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS, $5,500,000, 
‘QHE STABILITY OF THIS COMPANY IS 
undoubted. It has been In successtul operation for 37 years, 
and has paid already to the families of parties insured $4,309,000. 
No extva charge tor crossing the Atlantic. 
Application can be made personally or by mail. 


GEO, M, KNEVITT, Acty. 74-81 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—tThe great 
popularity of these machines may readily be understood when 
the tact is known that any good female operator can earn with one of 
them 
: ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dress-maker, and each large family in 
the country, one of these machines wowd be invaluable, 

L M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated paper, is just 
published. It explains all particulars about sewing machines, It 
will be given gratis to all who applyfor it by letter or personally. 

I. M. SINGER & Co., 523 Broadway, New York, 0000 


ABORATORY OF FLOWERS.—Flower 
Farms at Nice, Maly, and at Mitcham, Surrey, England. 
PIESSE & LUBIN. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! AN ETERNAL PERFUME, 


FRANGIPANNI!I!! SACHET 
FRANGIPANNI!!! FRUIT. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! SOAP. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! POMADE. 


INGER & CO., Chemists, 399 Bro.c way, and all Druggists, &c. 
69-72 


ISK NOT THE LIVES OF YOUR CHIL- 
PREN by having in the house the poisonous insect hanes sold 
by quacks and humbugs. Lyon’s Magnetic Powder is the only 
article that will inevitably destroy bed-bugs, roaches, &c., and yet, 
as will be seen by the testimony of those great chemists, Reid and 
Chilton, printed on the wrapper, it cannot injure the stomach of a 
child. The price is now reduced to 25 cents retail, and wholesale 
prices in proportion. Lyon’s establishment is at 424 Broadway. 
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HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 
very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be dene to the skin. It is easily Aas and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best Judges 
to tell it from ature itself. Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Breadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 











HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 60c. and 
$i per bottle. 
Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and ail Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 000 








HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, orn FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and fer curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. A sure and safe 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief, After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for a!) .nflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 
Made and sold by EK. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 008 
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th skilful and experienced 
and surgeons, the ablest and best New Albany or 


furnish, attended upon her, arid did all in their power to restore her 
back to a healthy condition of body. Jt was impossible ; she ~ as sup- 
posed to have inherited an incurable paralysis, a weakness of the 


legs. It was a sad, sad sight for the distressed parents 
their sweet child, thus destined to linger through lif 
cripple, who had to be carried about from place to 
terly incapable of any individual motion in the lo 
six years she lingered thus—helpless to , and 
painful to the hearts of her fond and devoted —— In 
the truth of the maxim “ that while there is life there is 
literally fulfilled. The wonderful cu:es that Radway’s 
was eontinually performing in the city of New Albany, directed 
attention of the family to this life-saving remedy. They called 
Mr, Scribner—formerly of the well-known Drug firm 
Duval—and parchased a fifty cent bottle. 
to directions ; before they had used up 
(the crippled child) was able to walk a little, and when the second 
was finished, she was able to run around with other children, All this 
was done, continues our informant, after the best New Albany and 
Louisville doctors had triedand given her up. Our informant of this 
case, wherein our Ready Relief has been so happily effectual, is Mr, 
Kdward P. Taylor, well known to the Masonic fraternity ia this city, 
and a member in high standing in the New York Lodge, also in the 
Phenix Chapter, Mr, Taylor refers us to Mr. Scribner,a highly 
respectable druggist of New Albany, who sold the Ready Relief to 
the parties above, and who is persovaliy known to the cure a8 above 
stated. Cures like the above establish the efficacy of our Remedies 
fherefore ye wh are ailing with any malady, complaint 
or disease you consider incurable, resort to R. RB. Remedies, 
RADWAY & OO., 162 Fulton street, 
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W#Y,,DO PEOPLE TAKE cop LIVER 


OIL ?—Recause it contal..s iodine, and iodine is admitted to 
be a specific remedy—in fact the only reliable remedy—for consump- 
tion, And yet a bottie of cod liver oil does not nold in solution the 
hundredth part of a grain of fodine, and therefore you are led 
to swallow and digest of that disgustingly fat substance nearly five 
géllons before you can hope to realize from it as much medical relief 
as you may be confident of deriving from a single quart bottle of 
ANDEK»’ liquid iodine, or pure iodine water—a palatable, inexpen- 
sive, positive remedy for consumption, rheumatism, scrofula, palsy, 
and all complaints of the iangs, heart, liver or the blood. It is |.- 
dorsed by the most distinguisaed of the medical faculty, and is 1 
sale, at $1 a bottle, by ANDERS & FOSDICK, No, 8 Second avenue, 
and 862 Broadway; C. H. RING, 192 Broadway; BARNES & PA). . 
304 Broadway; MRS. HAYES, Brooklyn, aud all Druggists, 76-71 ‘ 


OOD’S RESTORATIVE.—Of all the resto- 


ratives for tue hair that have been invented, Wood's pre- 
eminently claims the first place. it will certainly restore the natural 
color of the hair, if tue directions are followed for a Bufficient length 
of time, It alsu has produced astonishing effects in bringing 
growth of hair where the bead had ‘2 pre. iously bald. Wood 
not pretend that it will do this in al) cases; and we tuink hie “andor 
is a good recommendation of the virtuee which his restorat.ve rea- 
dily possesses. Ii the roots of the hair are déstroyed, no human 
power ean make them grow again; but where there is any vitality 
left in the root, the restorative will soon renew the hair in all its 
pristine vigor. It has done this repeatedly where all other remedies 
had tailed. It is therefore worth while in all cases to make the ex- 
periment. For clearing the head of danaruff, and thickening and 
strengthening the hair, it bas no rivai.— Western Patriot, 

Sold at #12 Broadway, aud by ali Druggists. 











76-77 
EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 


New Bonnets, D. esses, Cloaks, ov other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LEsLit’s GAZETTE OF FASHION, It is the only 
reliable authority. They will tuus escape the mortification of finding 
when tov late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at 
all Bookstores, 








HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 

for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Machines ta 
Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway. 

We received the Gold Meda! and Diploma at the Fair of the Ameri 
can Institute, for the best Sewing Machines, 46-95 

{RUITS, WINES, LIQUURS AND 

CIGARS. 
JOHN H. BABCOCK 
(No. 685 Broadway, opposite Niblo’s,) 

at his new and @@endid establishment, is prepared to furnish house. 
keepers from his weli-selected stock, such as the finest of old Winks 
and Liquors, the freshest and choicest Fruits, fine-havored Creare 
and other family stores. ° 0008 


EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Diesses, Cloaks or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLI&’» GAZELTE OF FASHION. It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at’ 
all Bookstores. 





REMOVAL. 
R T. WILDE begs leave to announce his re- 
¢ moval from Nos, 20 and 22 John sipet, to the new store, 
NO. 251 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, 
The undersigned opens his new warerooms with the most com- 
plete stock ever offered to the trade, comprising 
SLLK GOODS, 
STRAW GOODs, 
SILK AND FANCY BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
DRESS CAPS AND HEAD-DRESSES 
BONNET FRAMES, &c, 
To which the attention of buyers is respectfully invited. 
R. 


T. WLLDE, Importer and Manufacturer, 76-17 


. 1 
ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST., 
NEW YORK. Manulacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Of every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, £0, 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, Orange 
Co., N.Y. J. M. MA 3, 








( {AS FOR THE COUNTRY.—Go and see 
©. BR. WOODWORTH & CO.’8 

PORTABLE GAS WORKS FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 

at 74 Wall street, New York, 9-81 
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ODEL BILLIARD TABLES anp COMBI- 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PaTENTED FEBRUARY 19, 1860.—These 
tables combine the nicest mathematical accuracy of workmanship 
with elegance of design, and possess all the qualities that are es- 
teemed by the scientific player, All orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 78-85 


(‘THE PEOPLE’S GRIDIRON, a new invention 

for broiling, which is acknowledged by all housekeepers to be 
a decided improvement on ali other Gridirons, The fat and juices 
are retained in the meat, and by the aid of the Ventilating Cover the 
smoke and fumes are carried off in the smoke-pipe, thus abating a 
terrible nuisance. 

Cireulars, containing a full description and prices, sent to any 
address. 

Agents wanted in every Town, City and County in the Union. 

County and State Rights for sale at the Wholesale and Re 
Depot, No. 406 Broadway, New York. 

GeORGB L. CANNON. 


SALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
waolésome Saleratus, will inquire for that manufactured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from anytrace of deleterious matter, 
For sale to the trede by Jouw Dwieut & Co., No. 11 Old Slip. 
123 mo 34-85 


OTTERIES.—-THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & OO. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 
and have sworn commissioners to superintend and certify that 
everything connected with them is done in « stridiy honorable 
manner, and that the interests of parties at « distance are as well 
protected as if they were present, The managers also wish to call 
attention to the fact that parties have a right to send orders for 
tickets to Georgia, as the sale ia. there made in « State where Let+- 
teries are tegalized. They draw Lottery every Saturday in each 
week. All orders received are filled im the drawing next to take 
oe after the communication comes to hand. The price of tickets 
is al ways $10 ; half $6 ; quarters $2 50. No tickets are forwarded un 
less the money is received with the order. 
The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon each ticket 
and it is so simple that every one can understand it, There is no 
combination of numbers to mystify the buyer. Prizes vary from 
$40 to $60,000 ; every prize is drawn. Write your address plain, and 
direct your orders to 
S. SWAN & O0., Atlanta, Georgia, 
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HON. THOMAS J. OAKLEY, CHIEF . 
JUSTICE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT. 


Onze of New York’s most distinguished 
legal lights, full of years and honors, has 
away. Judge Oakley is numbered 
dead. The announcement of the 
uced the most profound sensation 
1 classes of citizens, who, for more 
a quarter of a ory jurors, wit- 
and lawyers, had acquainted 
ay opeey career. Judge Oakley was 
in the last year of the Revolution, and 
consequently was, up to the time of his 
death, one of the few public men among us 
who represented the early and, as we are 
forced to believe, the better days of the 
Republic. Graduating at Yale College at 
the age of seventeen, he studied law at 
Poughkeepsie, was admitted to the bar, 
and soon came in contact with the dis- 
tinguished minds in full vigor at the time 
he entered his professional career. From 
the very beginning he displayed the same 
reach of intellect, clearness, force and judg- 
ment, which subsequently has given so 
much interest and effect to his forensic and 
judicial labors. In the year 1810, by the 
influence of friends he was made Surrogate 
of Duchess County, and three years after- 
wards became a member of Congress for his 
district. Our second war with Great Britain 
was then being carried on, and Judge 
Oakley acted efficently in Congress with 
the opposition. Webster and Calhoun were 
at that time in the House, and yet the part 
he took in the debates won for himself the 
admiration of all who appreciated terse state- 
ment, close reasoning, and judicious deduc- 
tions. Although a Federalist himself, he 
had the sagacity to differ from his own 
zealous confederates. He wished, at least, 
to manifest an apparent disposition to 
furnish supplies to Government, in carry- 
ing on the war, and to confine his opposi- 
tion to the manner in which the war was 
carried on. ~ Mr. Clayton, an old and saga- 
cious Virginian politician, said, in 1816, 
that, had the Federal members of Congress, 
during the war, put themselves exclusively 
under the management of Oakley, and 
implicitly followed his lead, in his judg- 
ment the Administration would have been 
prostrated.”’ 

On leaving Congress, a seat in which he 
held two terms, Judge Oakley resumed his 

rofession, and succeeded Martin Van Buren 
in 1819 as Attorney-General of the State 
of New York. In this field he soon won 
for himself a front rank among jurists, his 
arguments in one case being pronounced by 
Daniel Webster one of the ablest, up to that time, ever made in 
the Supreme Court. After representing his native county in the 
Legislature, he was again, in 1827, elected to Congress. With 
the close of the session his connection with political life ceased ; 
for in the succeeding year, upon the organization of the Superior 
Court, he became one of its Justices, and the associate of the 
late Samuel Jones and Josiah Ogden Hoffman. 

In this new field of labor he soon gained the esteem of the bar 
and the public. It was at once cheerfully admitted that asa 
Judge at nisi prius he was without an equal. He never failed 
to discover the great and controlling questions involved in a 
litigation. ‘To those he at once directed his own attention and 
that of the advocates and jury. Irrelevant and immaterial 
matters, side issues, collateral disputations, he sedulously kept out 
of the investigation. And when he came to charge the jury, all 

ms listened with great satisfaction, while in the plainest 
and the most methodical arrangement he selected, from 

however confused and intricate a mass of testimony, the real 
uestions at issue, and held them up before the minds of the jury. 

is position as a Justice of the Superior Court he held to the 

= satisfaction of the community and the bar until the day of 
is death. His term would have expired with the present year. 
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OAKLEY, LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE OF T.IE SUPERIOR COURT. 


It has been justly said that Judge Oakley's knowledge of the 
great principles upon which the whole system of enlightened 
jurisprudence rests was almost intuitive, and that he had 
thoroughly informed himself of the cardinal rules which the great 
pioneers of judicial science had established for the settlement of 
controversies. He had a great abhorrence of innovations, and 
may have erred in excess of conservatism. But whatever views 
he expressed were always sensible, and in his estimate of human 
conduct and the affairs of life, his ideas were almost invariably 
characterized by great practical appropriateness. Oratory, orna- 
ment, even the commonest graces of diction or style, he never 
even thought of. To present what he had to say in the fewest 
and plainest words, was both the habit and ambition of his life. 
Always conscious of his own capacity, he was yet remarkable for 
the absence of that pride of opinion by which the acts and reputa- 
tion of too many eminent judges have been disfigured. Though 
often reluctant to yield his strong sense to the force of authority, and 
somewhat prone to err when what he considered the wisdom of 
the past was assailed, yet he was ready to acknowledge and repair 
a mistake the moment it was exposed. During the long period 
that he occupied the bench, no one could justly complain that, 
from perverse adherence to his own views, he occasioned injury 


TERRIBLE EFFECTS OF THE ‘'‘ TeETSE’’ OR SOUTH AFRICAN FLY, 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY. 





to any suitor. He was eager to insure the 
right, and quite indifferent as to 

gratification and fame, beyond that of acting 
well his part. No one could be more im- 


partial. 
Judge Oakley’s reputation in private as 
well as public life Was without reproach. 
In his manners he was simple, and although 
grave and stern on the bench, there was an 
under current of kindly feeling and genial 
humor ever flowing through his heart. 
ite the many political changes in New 
York during the last thirty years, Judge 
Oakley, with the approbation of the public, 
was retained in the position where his merit 
and usefulness were so constantly illus- 
trated, and his merits as a judge, and 
his distinguished social standing, were, as 
a climax, adorned with all the graces of 
the most exalted Christian character. 


THE “ TSETSE,” OR AFRICAN FLY. 


In all tropical countries we find many 
poisonous insects which render given lo- 
calities almost uninhabitable. On the lower 
Mississippi in our country there are mosqui- 
toes which are a plague to man and beast ; 
in fact, so destructive are they, that long 
exposure to them without any defence 
would cause death. The deer and other 
wild animals escape the plague by plung- 
ing at night, when the insects are most 
troublesome, into the water, and burying 
themselves entirely, except their nostrils. 
But however bad poisonous insects may be 
in the most favorable localities in the 
United States, it is not until you get under 
the tropics that you meet with them in the 
most malignant and destructive form. The 
interior of Africa is most remarkable; its 
swamps, lagoons, rivers, are overflowing 
with all kinds of vermin, and while we 
read of the terrible encounters of travellers 
with lions. tigers, and serpents, we occa- 
sionally hear of conflicts with insects, which 
seem more heart-sickening and terrible 
than those occurring with the formidable 
beasts of the forests. 

In the interior of South Africa there 
is a fly called the “Tsetse,” the bite of 
which is so terrible that it is death to 
horses and horned cattle, though strange 
to say they produce no permanent evil 
upon man, or any wild beast. Gordon 
Cumming says that he found the buffalo 
and the zebra, closely allied as they are to 
the horse and horned cattle, and a variety 
of other animals, frequenting the district 
of this insect, and scatheless from its 
poison. The tsetse is fortunately confined 
to a distance of about two or three miles from the base of the moun- 
tain ranges which intersect the forests of the farinterior. Thus a 
traveller having a correct knowledge of its locality may penetrate 
beyond the countries it frequents without losing his cattle, by 
avoiding the vicinity of the mountains; whereas, if he has the 
misfortune to pass through its districts, he will to a certainty lose 
every horse and ox which he possesses. In the fourth year in 
which Cumming hunted in Africa he lost by the bite of this in- 
sect all his draught oxen, and most of his horses; and he had 
the misfortune to find himself without a horse or an ox at his 
command, a thousand miles from the habitation of his nearest 
countryman. 

It was in the mountains of Linguapa that Cumming suffered 
most from the fly tsetse. He was homeward bound on his fourth 
hunting trip, with his two wagons heavily laden with ivory and 
other hunting spoils. He had halted under the mountains of 
Linguapa to hunt the rare and beautiful sable antelope, being 
assured by a party of hostile natives that the tsetse was not there. 
His live stock was then already much reduced by the varied 
chances of a hunter’s life; he had suffered much loss by lions; 
one night in particular, his two especially favorite black shooting 
Concluded on page 406. 














